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On The Cover ; 


HOWN ON the cover are a pair of 

French Caravelle jet liners. The 
short-range commercial jets will enter 
scheduled service in the United States 
early in 1961. 

The aircraft is designed to carry 60 
or more passengers, baggage and 3 tons 
of cargo. The Caravelle will cruise at 
500 m.p.h. maintaining a sea level at- 
mosphere to an altitude of 20,600 ft. 

One of the first companies to order 
the Caravelle was United Air Lines. 
UAL has ordered twenty Caravelles at 
a cost of $65 million. 

Douglas Aircraft Corporation will act 
as the U.S. agents for Sud Aviation. 
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CAB Role In: 


Air Line 





Many persons associated with civil 
aviation think of Civil Aeronautics 
Board regulation primarily in relation 
to the trunkline 
overlooks our responsibilities to local 
service carriers, supplementals, 
tional all-cargo 
helicopter operators. Dealing with these 


carriers. This view 
interna- 
carriers, carriers and 
latter categories adds to the regulatory 
lag on matters affecting the 
riers. 

Of the many factors affectine civil 
aviation the regulatory role of the CAB 
is among the more important. This role 
is played in two parts. One part is fa- 


trunk car- 


miliar as classic utility regulation relat- 
ing to routes, fares and rates. The othe 
part is promotional; for example, the 
Board’s efforts to maintain MATS traf- 
fic for commercial carriers 

The Board obviously has nothing to 
do with the cost of equipment, labor 
productivity, fuel and othe 
the acumen of management o1 
economic conditions. I point this out 
only to indicate that while the CAB is 
a popular and 
is not the repository of solutions of all 


expenses, 
] 


reneral 


wailable scapegoat, it 


aviation problems 
The Board has consciously and con- 
scientiously refrained from usurping the 


prerogatives of management. This does 


not strictly apply in the case of local 
service carriers, where by virtue of law 
we are required to consider the honesty, 
efficiency, and 
ment. We would have the same respon- 
sibility in the trunk carrier field were 
any of them to revert to subsidy. As a 
general rule, we do stay out of manage- 


ment. 
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economy of manage- 


By The Honorable Alan S. Boyd 


VUember, Civil Aeronautics Board 


In speaking of trunk carrier opera- 
tions, the functions of the Board are to 
establish in the public interest a eood 
equilibrium of competitive operations 
and authorize fares that will provide 
the industry an opportunity to earn a 
fair profit, 

Granting route awards to maintain 
this equilibrium has been the subject of 
much consideration since the end of 
World War II. Many such awards have 
been the hearing 
process now. Without having checked 
the files, I believe it is safe to say that 
every trunkline carrier operating today 
has an application pending for addi- 
tional routes. 

Much criticism has been directed at 
the Board for its awards of alleged ex- 
cessive route authorizations in the past 
five years. Consistency is certainly not a 


made: more are in 


virtue in these quarters. The same man- 
agements who beat the Board over the 
head for its grant in one place simul- 
taneously spend time and money seek- 
ing the same thing in areas where they 


do not presently operate. In vulgar 


quarters this is known as the Bull 
Moose philosophy. 
Every award made has been after 


the filing of an application, public hear- 
ings and argument before the Board. 
Additionally, each such award may be 
appealed to the courts for review. 

While the Board may not have been 
able to prophesy correctly in all cases 
the need for additional service, it has 
acted openly and as the result of carrier 
applications. Incidentally, the awards 
have proved generally beneficial. 

Since the trunk carriers were able to 
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get off direct subsidy in 1951, there has 
been no standard of profit provided 
against which to judge their operations 
An investigation was begun in 1954 and 
called off by the Board on its own mo 
tion. Then in 1956 there was instituted 
the now famous General Passenger Far 
Investigation. Its tortuous course has to 
some extent paralleled that of Jarndyce 
v. Jarndyce about which Charles Dick- 
ens wrote so acidly in recounting its 
fifty year history. This case has taken 
too lone to decide. The carriers and the 
Board must share the blame. Upon 
petition of the carriers for temporary 
fare increases all action in this case 
was stopped twice. The Board also had 
problems in getting around to a deci- 
sion after all evidence and argument 
had been presented. This case is not 
typical of Board operation. 

Most of you will have seen or hear« 
of the press release issued by the Boar 
on April 29th which sets forth a tenta- 
tive decision in the Gencral Passeng: 
Fare Investigation. This release state 
that a 10.5 per cent return on invest 
ment will be allowed for the domesti: 
trunk carriers. The figure is developec 
from an average which provides 
slightly lower return for the Big Fou 
and slightly higher for the others. 

Let me emphasize that the Board ca 
authorize only the rate of earnings. Th: 
opportunity to earn is the extent o 
the Board’s power. Actual earning 
must depend primarily upon the abilit 
of management. 

In discussing profits and with ful 
consciousness of this area being a pre 
rogative of management, I hope it i 
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yt improper for me to have some 
ioughts on the subject. 
The Chairman of this Forum dis- 
issed the trend of annual interest 
larges in a recent article. The figures 
developed indicated a jump in in- 
rest charges for the domestic trunk 
rriers from nearly 22 million dollars 
1958 to 54 million for the year end- 
g June, 1961. Of course, costs of op- 
ation are likewise increasing. 
These growing charges reflect in- 
eased capacity and capability. They 
so convince me that much more traf- 
must be generated to fill the avail- 
le capacity. This capacity must be 
tilized daily; it cannot be parked on 
e ramp until demand grows, 
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Now, it seems to me that the airlines 
have taken all the passengers they will 
get from railroads and buses. Rail and 
bus passengers today either want to use 
those modes of transportation or cannot 
reach their destinations by commercial 
air carriers. While it may be possible 
with new equipment and new services 
to persuade some present air travelers 
to use planes more than at present, I 
can see only one significant area in 
which additional passenger traffic can 
be developed. This is among the mil- 
lions who now travel by private auto- 
mobile. 

While the subject of traffic diversion 
is one for the consideration of manage- 
ment only, it appears doubtful to me 
























that passengers can be removed from 
private automobiles to commercial air 
carriers by raising fares. Speed with 
safety is the only commodity the air- 
lines have to sell. If the potential value 
of speed is to be realized, it must be 
correlated with on-time performance. 

While it may not be fair to draw a 
parallel, it is interesting to note what 
has happened in the automobile manu- 
facturing industry. First a few small 
foreign cars flowed into the sales stream 
in America. Then the stream rose to 
flood level. At this stage the U. S. man- 
ufacturers began producing a round of 
utility cars—sans chrome and automatic 
windshield washers. 

This not being sufficient to stem the 
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lood, the manufacturers designed and 
made the U. S. small cars that are seen 
in respectable numbers on our streets 
and highways today. They possess a 
utilitarian style. The lesson to me is 
that the American public got tired of 
paying for useless luxury accouterments. 
Possibly the same situation may be ap- 
proaching for our trunk carriers. 

Of what benefit is “free” champagne 
when the flight is late and the pas- 
senger must wait thirty minutes for his 
baggage? If enough were provided to 
get soused, one wouldn’t care about the 
baggage, but the stewardesses won’t 
provide a sufficient amount. Speed re- 
mains the product to be sold and its 
value is accentuated by the jets. Most 
airline passengers realize that cham- 
pagne, fresh flowers, and meals catered 
by restaurants recommended by Dun- 
can Hines are not gifts of the airline. 
They know who pays. 

It strikes me that industry has 
jumped on a merry-go-round in trying 
to provide extras which add to the cost 
of passage, do nothing to the speed and 
add little to the passengers’ comfort. 
A more utilitarian system of passenger 
handling with such savings as might 
result could be one way to fill more of 
the available capacity and 
profitability. 


increase 


No one can be more interested than 
the Board in the economic health of 
the trunklines. It remains for manage- 
ment to provide the necessary imagina- 
tion to generate passengers and reve- 
nues to accomplish this healthy con- 
dition. Fortunately, within the past fev 
months some imagination has been evi- 
denced. 

Braniff has proposed a volume reduc- 
tion on the cost of excess baggage. Con- 
tinental is attempting in-flight ticketing. 
Capital proposes selective fare reduc- 
tions to stimulate summer traffic. Al- 
legheny has instituted commuter ticket 
sales and no reservation practices which 
have resulted in reduced prices between 
Pittsburgh and Philadelphia. TWA also 
offers the former. These are examples 
of efforts being made to obtain more 
business from the traveling public. 


In another area, considerable atten- 
tion is to be noted that should have a 
beneficial effect on trunk carrier reve- 
nues. This is the movement of air 
freight. Many people have long felt 
there is a tremendous potential move- 
ment of air freight. Some carriers have 
worked diligently to obtain this traffic 
Others have treated it as a poor rela- 
tion. Now with a weak market for 
piston-engine aircraft, a more concerted 
effort is being made to obtain this 
traffic. A number of carriers are con- 
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verting last year’s first line planes to the 
freight service. This should prove bene- 
ficial. It is true, however, that the full 
potential of the freight market will not 
be available until a new design aircraft 
comes onto the market. 

In the meantime, it is my judgment 
that the use of combined or joint rates 
with other type carriers can help 
achieve the potential in freight. With- 
out vigorous action in this direction the 
time may well arrive when common 
ownership of different modes of trans- 
portation will be not only permitted, 
but encouraged by Congress. 

There is much hue and cry in avia- 
tion today about the need for mergers 
or consolidation of trunk systems. The 
statement has been made that if the 
CAB would indicate encouragement, 
mergers will occur all over the place 
and presumably we would all live hap- 
pily ever after. The statement has also 
been made that the Board takes too 
much time to act on merger applica- 
tions; therefore it discourages potential 
mergers. Let us look at the statements 
one at a time. 

First as to delay: Board action to 
approve can be taken only after a pub- 
lic hearing at which all persons having 
an interest are permitted to intervene. 
These persons are normally competing 
air carriers, although the Department 
of Justice may become involved as a 
party. Due process requires that the 
issues be fully aired and each inter- 
vener have his day before the Board. 
Certain critics might like to eliminate 
the Board, but they cannot eliminate 
due process. 

This is why there is delay in handling 
merger applications. The Board has a 
respectable record in this area where 
interveners have not appeared in oppo- 
sition to merger applications. One 
merger application was fully processed 
in 120 days. The principle of due proc- 
ess must be served and is highly desir- 
able. This principle is more important 
than any merger of airlines. As an add- 
ed thought, restraint on the part of in- 
terveners could be most helpful in 
handling merger cases with dispatch. 

The second point is that of Board 
encouragement of mergers. The Board 
is not possessed of either natural or 
supernatural powers. It cannot encour- 
age mergers. Board authority in this 
area is negative; it may not issue an 
order of approval unless it makes cer- 
tain findings as to the public interest, 
possible restraint of competition, and as 
to the character of the applicant into 
which the air carrier is to be merged. 

This does not provide the Board with 
a very big stick. It should certainly 
convince anyone that the Board cannot 


force a merger or consolidation of ai 
carrier companies. 

It is entirely possible that a serie 
of mergers or consolidations might bs 
beneficial to the trunkline industry anc 
in the public interest. There is nothin 
in the Federal Aviation Act providin 
for the sanctity of existing corporat 
enterprises. Undoubtedly there is a cet 
tain amount of financial illness in th 
trunk family. This illness could hav 
come about through costs, managemen 
or route structure, as well as excessiv 
competition. 

The pole star of government polic 
should be vigorous but sane competi 
tion. Mergers can be of some assistance 
If legally and practically feasible, 
realignment of routes through suspen 
sions and/or redistribution can be help 
ful. Technical progress would hav 
made this necessary in any event. 

The trunkline industry has evolved 
from the day when the same equipment 
was used to service both long and shor 
haul routes. Now two completely differ- 
ent types of equipment are necessary 
to deal with two separate types of trans- 
portation. Since many present routes 
are original or modified grandfather 
routes, it follows that these have not 
kept pace with technical developments 

Any rearrangement of routes must 
be considered in relation to the opera- 
tions of local service carriers. The cost 
to the operator of short haul passenge1 
service generally is higher than the 
revenue produced. This is what the 
local service carriers are now engaged 
in and is the reason so much subsidy 
is required to maintain their operation 
Trunk carriers find the real value o! 
short haul in its feeder aspect. The seg- 
ment operation normally does not pay 
for itself. 

Local service carriers (like trunk car 
riers) receive no commission on inte) 
line tickets sold, hence receive no bene 
fits from continuing traffic. A rear 
rangement of routes to put the trun! 
carriers On a more economical lon 
haul basis must bring in local servic: 
carriers to fill the gap. 

If the gap is to be filled, it will mean 
more subsidy. Congress manifests | 
growing reluctance to increase subsid 
appropriations. So if the hypothesis 
correct, it means that ultimately fewe’ 
cities will receive air service unless the 
are able to produce much more traffic. 

In closing, let me state my philosoph 
that as competition is increased, rat: 
regulation should be _ proportionatel 
decreased. This will place credit fo 
success or the stigma of failure wher 
it should be—on the shoulders of man 


agement. > 
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The 
ALPA 
Camera 


Some Highlights and Sidelights 
of the News and ALPA in Pictures 


Ethiopian Airlines Photo 
tis Imperial Majesty Haile Selassie, Emperor of Ethiopia 
s shown here inspecting the radio room of the new $500,- 
100 terminal at the Haile Selassie | Airport at Addis 
\baba, Ethiopia. 
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Canadair Photo 
This sequence of sketches shows the new Canadair mech- 
anized cargo handling system in operation with the Can- 
adair Forty-Four swing-tail turbo-prop freighter which is 
on order for three U.S. carriers. Seaboard & Western 
Airlines, Inc., The Flying Tiger Line, Inc., and Slick Air- 
ways, Inc. have ordered the new aircraft. 








UAL Photo 
This is the first Boeing 720—the nation's newest jetliner 
—and the first delivered to United Air Lines, which has 
18 on order at total cost of more than $74 million. 
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UPI Photo 


An aerial view of Chicago's modern O'Hare International Airport framed against the nacelle of a commercial jet. 
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N AUGUST, 1959, Flying Safety 

Magazine published a most inter- 
esting article titled, “The Small End 
to the Funnel.” It is necessary for m¢ 
to quote the opening sentence since 
the subject listed is directly associated 
with my subject matter. I quote: “It 
has been said that the most critical 
phase of flight is the approach and 
landing.” I am convinced this is a 
100% true statement when we are dis- 
cussing poor weather flights or flights 
during periods of darkness. I should 
say this has been so. Recent technical 
advances in the field of visual aids have 
now made safe all-weather aircraft re- 
covery a reality—but 
chance that pilots have not yet gotten 
the word. It is for that reason that I 
have written this and the publishers of 
the cheapest insurance policy in the 
world, Flying Safety Magazine, have 
published it. 

The Runway Below 

The old axiom, “you can’t hit what 

you can’t see,’ applies as much to 
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there is a good 


By Lt. Col. Roy L. Strong, U.S.A.F. 


Reprinted From Flying Safety Magazine 


landing a high performance aircraft 
under adverse weather conditions as it 
does to hitting a fast change-of-pace 
pitch thrown by a major league pitch- 
er. Accidents during night landings or 
poor visibility conditions have occurred 
far too frequently and, until recently, 
we have had no positive recommenda- 
tion to make except to not attempt an 
approach any time that a safe landing 
is doubtful. An interesting fact asso- 
ciated with this type accident is the 
lack of a trend related to pilot ex- 
perience. Such accidents can, and do, 
involve pilots of all experience levels; 
therefore, it is logical to assume that 
one could happen to you no matter 
how good you think you are, or how 
carefully you plan your flight. 

In the recent past, three major ac- 
cidents occurred within a single num- 
bered Air Force over a period of less 
than 90 days. The circumstances sur- 
rounding the accidents were nearly 
identical. The only factor that did 
not appear as constant was the pilot 


experience. It varied from 1500 hours 


flying time to 5000. For the purpose o! 


portraying my point, I will describ 
the second accident, which occurret 
at a Midwestern base last summer. A 
a pilot, you may have been placed in 
a similar position by fate, but perhap 
so far the results have been mor 
favorable, due to luck. 

A KC-97 was returning to hom 
base in the early hours of the morning 
Weather was clear and 7 miles, wit 
a one degree spread and a very lig! 
wind. Forty minutes after initial a1 
rival, the pilot was cleared for his ap 
proach. Patches of ground fog and lo\ 
clouds were now in the area with th 
weather reported as 800 feet scattere 
and 3 miles visibility. On the dow: 
wind leg, the airfield lights were visibl 
to the crew, but the aircraft was fr 
quently in and out of the lower scat 
tered clouds, and patches of groun 
fog were visible below. The crew sti! 
had fuel for diversion, but the fiel 
was well above minimums—or was it 
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On final approach, the aircraft com- 
nander flew a precise GCA approach. 
\t 200 feet and one-half mile from the 
nd of the runway, exactly at precision 
ninimums, the copilot anounced that 
ie had the field in sight, ahead and 
o the right. The pilot, reacting as you 
x I might have done, went visual, and 
tarted a slight alignment correction 
o the right. Then, the field boundary 
ights were again swallowed up by fog 
vatches after the crew was committed, 
10ow below minimum, to land on a 
unway they could not see. Power was 
idded for a go-around, but the aircraft 
lid not respond. One engine and a 
ving tank struck the ground; the gear 
ilso was damaged, the aircraft stag- 
xered back into the air and proceeded 
to the alternate, where a partial gear 
up landing was made. This same type 
accident occurred 3 times in 90 days, 
ind all were officially listed as acci- 
dents caused primarily by operator 
techniques. 


A Waste of Life 


One contributing cause factor listed 
by the boards was the lack of an ade- 
quate visual approach system. In my 
epinion a properly designed approach 
lighting system, familiar in design to 
the flight crew, would have eliminated 
not one, but all three of these acci- 
dents. 

I doubt seriously that the majority 
{ pilots could describe the type of 
ipproach lighting system installed in 
heir home stations, except those who 
ire now stationed at Dow AFB, March 
\FB, and Westover AFB, plus a few 
‘ther air bases which have already in- 
talled the configuration “A” lighting 
ystem with stroboscopic condenser dis- 
harge lights. I cannot blame the 

ther pilots who don’t know what vis- 
al aids are available, since we have 
me 20 different existing systems, each 
ossessing one or more qualities which 
iake them unacceptable for modern 
ay aircraft. And—in addition—we 
an’t learn them all! The problem of 
onstandardization and improper de- 
gn has been familiar to many all- 
veather flying groups in all areas of 
ying interest. The military require- 
.ent has been further amplified by the 
apid technological advances and op- 
rational capabilities in the develop- 
ent of current tactical aircraft. 


A Universal System 
For these reasons, the Air Force, in 
onjunction with the FAA and civil 
viation, conducted the most compre- 
ensive and realistic tests ever at- 


-mpted, under actual weather condi- 
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tions, of an integrated visual approach 
and landing aids system (IVALA). 
The results were more favorable than 
had been imagined. Actions have been 
taken to insure a standardized visual 
presentation se that pilots can effec- 
tively utilize a known system, any time, 
anywhere. 

The recommendations prepared as a 
result of these tests, when implemented, 
should do much toward reducing 
drastically the number of accidents 
during approach and landing in poor 
visibility conditions. Perhaps we can 
still the cry of “there’s the runway,” 
which has so often prefaced a serious 
accident, by providing the visual link 
between an electronic approach and a 
safe touchdown. The (IVALA) sys- 
tem does permit safe visual approaches 
and landings under all visibility con- 
ditions. 

Now let me describe the scope of 
these tests, the objectives, and some of 
the ground rules that were followed by 
participating crews. 

In every instance, tactical aircraft 
were flown by well qualified, but not 
especially trained, line pilots. The only 
personnel who participated that had 
special training were from the FAA, 
the all-weather test group at WADC, 
and the project officer. 

The cross section of the aircraft in- 
ventory was obviously adequate and 
the crew members were typical first 
line pilots of the various service 
branches. Before outlining the test ob- 
jectives, let’s survey the approach aids 
available to insure that our all-weather 
visual aids system was not an unnec- 
essary addition to some highly sophis- 
ticated electronic approach system. It 
wasn’t. The ILS glide slope at the test 
base would never pass a flight check, 
and, in addition, there was no outer 
marker installed at the time of the 
tests, so ILS assistance was nonexistent. 
A GCA unit was available, manned 
by highly trained operators. The op- 
erators were never worked harder than 
during the evaluation program, with 
approaches made every 6 minutes for 
continuous periods as long as 6 hours. 
The disparity in scope return size, ap: 
proach speeds, and pattern sizes causes! 
many approaches to be poorer than ce- 
sired from the pilot’s standpoint. To 
make the course more sporting, test 
rules required that GCA transmissions 
be cut off at the decision bar (1,000 
feet short of the runway threshold) 
and from this point on, no further 
assistance was rendered by GCA. No 
other equipment, other than the 
IVALA system, was available to aid 





the pilot in getting his bird safely on 
the runway. 


DOW Installation 


The complete system was installed 
at Dow AFB, Maine, to insure that 
its evaluation would be conducted un- 
der some of the poorest weather avail- 
able in the continental U. S. Although 
many people think their home base 
would have been better testing ground, 
meteorological history would prove 
them wrong. 


The objective was to determine if 
an adequate visual approach and land- 
ing aid system would permit safe re- 
covery of all type operational aircraft 
under the poorest of visibility condi- 
tions, down to and including reported 
zero-zero. (AFR 60-16, Naval and civil 
regs were waived.) 

Each aircraft type was programmed 
to make a minimum of 8 approaches 
and landings under visibility conditions 
of one-half mile or less. This is no 
little task, when you realize that over 
50% of the visibility restriction in 
Maine in the winter is from snowfall. 
Braking action was nearly always a 
problem. Blowing snow and high cross- 
winds frequently added to the interest. 

All crews were given a thorough 
briefing on the test objectives, the 
safety considerations, and on the sys- 
tem. Then, crews were required to ac- 
complish 15 night GCA approaches 
and landings for familiarization. These 
were accomplished in visibilities of one 
mile or better. Following this, crew 
members were given a questionnaire 
on the description of the system. 

They were now ready to start to fly 
for record evaluation. When all other 
aircraft in the area were forced to stay 
on the ground because of bad weather, 
the project crews were launched. After 
the familiarization flights, all crews 
were enthusiastic and eagerly antici- 
pated their foul weather flights. It was 
the unanimous. opinion of all that sys- 
tem familiarization enhanced pilot abil- 
ity by installing confidence. Out of 
the 1248 landings made in the 6-month 
period of evaluation, 160 pilot com- 
ments were rendered on runs in below 
Y mile visibility conditions. Thirteen 
of these landings accomplished were 
in reported zero-zero conditions. The 
landing system light pattern had to be 
extended during the tests as aircraft 
were becoming “lost” on the runway, 
after a safe touchdown. Pilots were 
seldom concerned about getting on the 
ground, but were concerned about get- 
ting stopped on the ice and snow cov- 
ered runway. 


There is no doubt about the test 
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results. 
types of airciaft accomplished 1248 
safe, incident-free landings under all- 


Ninety-one pilots, flying 31 


weather conditior:. They made 128 
full-stop landings in less than one-half 
mile visibility. An interesting note is 
that the lightning-fast Lockheed °104 
was the first aircraft type to complete 
the all-weather phase. Other items of 
interest are: of 1248 landings during 
the 6-month test period, there was 
only one aircraft diversion, a B-52, due 
to a series of unsatisfactory CGA ap- 
proaches under weather conditions of 
zero and th. A C-124 from MATS 
accomplished 27 full-stop landings in 
a 6-hour period, 21 of them in below 
half-mile visibilities with zero to 200- 
foot ceilings. 


A Forward Step 

The IVALA system proved to be a 
significant step forward in aviation. 
The FAA, the civil aviation industry 
and the military establishments ex- 
pedited action to install all or the pri- 
mary part of this IVALA system at 
airfields throughout the U. S. Instru- 
ment minimums can be lowered with 
safety, recoveries will be easier and 
diversions can be virtually eliminated. 

Let’s take a look at the method that 
can accomplish this miracle. The 
IVALA system consists of 3 distinct 
portions. First, the approach. In this 
sector we have what has now been ac- 
cepted as our national standard and 
which is referred to as the Configura- 
tion A centerline approach lighting 
system. This configuration will even- 
tually replace the outmoded systems 
in use at many airfields today. A large 
share of the success of the Dow tests 
must be given to the Configuration A 
system, since a good approach will do 
much toward insuring a good landing. 
The Configuration A centerline ap- 
proach lighting system begins 3000 feet 
from, and ends at, the threshold. High 
intensity light bars are spaced from 
the 3000-foot point to the 300-foot 
point at 100-foot intervals and are sup- 
plemented at each station by a con- 
denser discharge light. At a point 200 
feet from the threshold, a 50-foot bat 
of aviation red lights has been located 
and referred to as the termination bar. 
One hundred feet from the threshold, 
and located even with the extended 
runway edge lights, are red pre-thresh- 
old light bars, 5 lights to the bar. A 
standard green threshold identifies the 
beginning of the landing area. All 
lights, except those in the terminating 
bar and the pre-threshold lights, are 
aviation white. 

All lights in the overrun area 
(threshold to the decision bar), are 
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flush mounted to prevent aircraft dam- 
age in the event of an undershoot or 
an overshoot. 


The most unusual item in this light- 
ing system is, the condenser discharge 
light referred to as the “strobe beacon.” 
These lights, flashing brilliantly in the 
approach zone, appear to move in se- 
quence toward the runway threshold 
at the speed of nearly 4100 mph. Each 
lamp in the 2700-foot string flashes 
twice per second, is electrically se- 
quenced, and emits a peak candle- 
power of 30 million for 1/5000th of a 
second. This brilliance, combined with 
the short duration, provides a-non- 
blinding light source of an easily iden- 
tifiable nature, especially under the 
worst weather conditions. On clear 
nights, these lights can be observed at 
distances up to 75 miles. 


Centerline Advantages 

A primary advantage of the center- 
line approach lighting system is its 
compatability with modern precision 
approach methods. Transition from 
GCA, manual ILS and/or automatic 
coupler approaches can be effected 
with a minimum effort and interpreta- 
tion. Configuration A lighting, with 
strobes, provides the pilot with early 
system recognition, adequate length 
for alignment corrections utilizing high 
performance aircraft, roll and height 
guidance during all stages of approach, 
and directional guidance to bring him 
in on the extended centerline of the 
runway. 

The only wide, white light bar in 
the configuration identifies the 1000- 
foot point from the threshold, where 
the overrun commences, from which 
point all subsequent light fixtures are 
flush mounted. This is also the point 
at which the pilot will elect to land or 
to go around, hence the nickname “de- 
cision bar.” 

The strobes have enabled pilots to 
observe the approach lighting at dis- 
tances up to four times that of the 
reported visibility at night, and twice 
the reported visibility during the day- 
light, resulting in early system iden- 
tification and orientation. The center- 
line light bars are 15 feet wide and 
provide the roll and pitch guidance 
necessary to continue visually with 
safety. 

Configuration A lighting system was 
the approach aid responsible for the 
safe recovery of the test aircraft and 
was reliable down to conditions of zero 
ceiling and Yg-mile visibility. When 
worse weather conditions prevail, ad- 
ditional visual aid is required for a 
safe flare and landing. The second 


component of the IVALA system Nar- 
row Gauge Touchdown Lighting pro- 
vided this. 

The Narrow Gauge system is 3000 
feet long, and consists of two parallel 
rows of light bars, 60 feet apart, each 
placed equidistant from the runway 
centerline. Light bar pairs were spaced 
100 feet apart longitudinally and were 
wired so that alternate rows could be 
illuminated. Testing indicated that 200- 
foot spacing would be adequate for fu- 
ture installations. The light fixtures are 
designed to provide the maximum 
visual guidance for pilots during flare 
and landing under adverse weather. 
Five light intensities are available. The 
fixtures are virtually flush, and are de- 
signed to withstand high impact loads 
without damage to fixture or aircraft. 
Heaters and underground drains pro- 
vide a virtual all-weather operational 
capability. 

Fixtures in each light bar are toed 
in toward the center line, to provide 
maximum intensity when properly 
aligned. Each fixture has a sharp hori- 
zontal cutoff characteristic. When mis- 
aligned, the pilot will note a sharp 
decrease in intensity of the near row of 
light bars. 


Visual Information 

In brief, this series of flush mounted 
light bar pairs provides the pilot with 
visual information from which he can 
safely flare and land the aircraft. The 
lights are close enough so that normal 
visual reference will provide excellent 
height and roll guidance under both 
poor visibility and night visual condi- 
tions. 

These Narrow Gauge flush lights 
provided the additional data necessary 
to permit recovery of all aircraft when 
the visibility dropped below the mini- 
mum for the Configuration A alone, 
and were capable of recovering aircraft 
safely under reported zero zero weather. 
Again, pilot reactions were unanimously 
in favor of the Narrow Gauge lighting 
as a natural extension to the Configura- 
tion A approach lighting as a minimum 
visibility landing aid. Height and roll 
guidance was even provided under 
visual night conditions which resulted 
in an unusually high percentage of ex- 
cellent touchdowns without the assist- 
ance of landing lights. This is easily 
explained in that the series of light bars 
permits pilots to select a flare reference 
for night landings as they normally do 
during daylight conditions. Normal run- 
way edge lighting is too far to the side 
for this reference. 

With Configuration A approach 
lighting augmented by strobe lights and 
Narrow Gauge lighting, approaches and 

(Continued on Page 27, Col. 1) 
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CLEARANCES vs. INSTRUCTIONS 


VER THE YEARS, Air Traffic 
Control has been extending its 
urisdiction both in area and in vertical 
‘xtent, and also in the degree of con- 
rol exercised within that jurisdiction. 
Chis is all to the good. Since the early 
950’s, the pilots of the world have 
ecognized that in some situations they 
ave inadequate visual coverage to spot 
onverging aircraft from all angles and, 
n other situations, inadequate clues to 
scertain whether, having spotted the 
ircraft, a collision risk actually exists; 
ince the late 1950’s, they have rec- 
gnized that, even if the risk has been 
‘en and evaluated, they may have in- 
dequate time to take effective avoid- 
ng action. IFALPA has, therefore, 
one over to the philosophy that the 
nly safe flight is controlled flight. This 
now generally recognized and our 
hief complaint in this field is that the 
xisting controlled areas are inadequate 
nd should be extended to cover all 
‘gments of the flight, including climb, 
escent, and high level operations. 
Chere are, of course, further problems 
nd much might be written on the 
nethods by which control is applied. 
lowever, the purpose of this article is 
o deal with only one aspect of con- 
rol, namely, the use of the terms “air 
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By C. C. Jackson 
Executive Secretary, IFALPA 


traffic control clearances” and “air 
trafic control instructions’. 


Safety In Flight 

To put it briefly, in our view, the 
latter phase should never be used. The 
reason for this goes deeply into the 
question of responsibility for the safety 
of flight. ICAO Annex 6 (para. 4.5.1) 
states that “the pilot-in-command shall 
be responsible for the operation and 
safety of the aircraft and for the safe- 
ty of all persons on board, during flight 
time.” Few, we believe, will wish to 
see this paragraph changed—least of 
all, the air traffic controllers and dis- 
patchers. After all, if the latter really 
wanted the primary responsibility for 
the safety of a flight, they could scarce- 
ly avoid the individual liability which 
might be entailed. We have in mind 
here, cases reported to us of ATC at 
busy terminals giving radar vectors to 
VFR traffic in order to expedite the 
flow, but routing them into a cloud; 
the pilot has subsequently had a viola- 
tion filed against him. The controller 
has not come forward to say, “These 
were my ‘instructions’ to the pilot”; 
he keeps strictly to the word ‘clearance’ 
and so maintains freedom from lia- 


bility. 


Of course, the time may come when 
we have press-button rocket flights and 
the case may then be different. But we 
have not reached that stage yet, and 
it must, therefore, be accepted, quite 
unequivocally, that the pilot holds the 
primary responsibility for the safety of 
flight. If this is agreed, it follows that, 
during the period of the flight, the role 
of the air traffic controller and the 
dispatcher is an advisory one. From 
this, it also follows that the use of the 
term “instructions” by air traffic con- 
trollers and dispatchers is inappropri- 
ate. 

We believe that this logic is inescap- 
able; however, the subject cannot be 
simply dismissed at this point. Diffi- 
cult cases occur and the borderline 
between “clearances” and “instruc- 
tions” becomes blurred. But before go- 
ing into the borderline cases, it is worth 
commenting on the tendency of certain 
groups of pilots themselves to compli- 
cate the issue by using phrases as, 
“Request further instructions”, “Taxi 
instructions, please,” when they simply 
mean, “Request further clearance,” or 
“Taxi clearance, please.” We have 
tried to trace the origin of this ten- 
dency, which may be growing, but 
which is clearly inconsistent with the 
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principles of paramountcy for the pilot 
in the final acceptance of responsibility 
for the safety of the flight. As far as 
we can ascertain, the habit derives 
from military usage, especially by pilots 
whose military career was in a combat 
group. In this role, the authority of 
the individual pilot is necessarily re- 
stricted. He normally operates as a 
membcr of a group and he flies to a 
plan not merely recommended by the 
ground authority, but actually ordered 
by that authority. The use of the word 
“instructions” is, therefore, not inap- 
propriate in the military case. How- 
ever, there is a great difference be- 
tween the position of a combat pilot 
being given instructions for an inter- 
ception and that of a civil pilot request- 
ing a clearance to an alternate aero- 
drome. Suppose that the latter asks 
for “instructions” to proceed to an al- 
ternate and is then “instructed” to pro- 
ceed to one beyond his fuel range (a 
situation not unknown), does he follow 
these “instructions”? The answer is, 
of course, No. Nor would the controller 
o1 dispatcher wish him to do so. To 
give “instructions” of this nature re- 
quires a detailed knowledge of the air- 
craft and the operation as a whole; it 
will require even greater knowledge as 
faster aircraft are introduced and op- 
tions become more and more complex. 
That is why controllers in many coun- 
tries usually (in the U.K. always) 
avoid the word “instructions”. As in- 
dicated earlier, their job is to give 
authoritative advice, but not to try 
to “steer the ship from the shore”. 

Fortunately, very few controllers and 
dispatchers do not fully recognize that, 
and we would say here and now that 
we believe that the element of confu- 
sion over the use of these terms does 
not emanate from the controller or 
dispatcher. Over the greater part of 
the world, by a natural every day work- 
ing arrangement, a satisfactory relation- 
ship has tacitly been devised and 
agreed between the pilots on the one 
hand, and controllers and dispatchers 
on the other; and it is, in our view, only 
the academicians who see this relation- 
ship as a conflict. 

Recounting on the normal situation 
before proceeding to the exceptional, 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, 
the pilot makes a request to operate 
to a particular flight plan. This gives 
rise to a clearance on the basis of the 
plan requested or on a modification 
of it — if the latter, the modification 
can be accepted or rejected by the 
pilot. If the original plan or the modi- 
fied plan is accepted, the pilot is bound 


to adhere to it unless he is obliged by 


force majeure to do otherwise, in which 
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case, he would exercise his emergency 
powers to depart from the agreed plan. 
In any event, the plan agreed between 
the pilot and controller is a “clearance”, 
not an “instruction” for the pilot. If, 
for any reason (e.g. unacceptable flight 
levels), he does not like it, he can re- 
fuse it and accept a delay until he is 
offered a more suitable clearance. 


Clearances Vs. Instructions 

The word, “clearance”, is therefore 
quite plainly appropriate here and not 
the word “instructions.” 

However, we mentioned earlier cer- 
tain exceptional cases. What we have 
in mind here is the sort of situation 
represented by: 

>» An aircraft at 20,000 feet at 30° 
W is found by ATC to be unexpected- 
ly overtaking another at the same flight 
level; only one other practicable flight 
level is available. The ATC controller 
clearly has the duty to advise the use 
of the one free flight level; 

» A radar operator spots on his scope 
two blips which appear to represent a 
risk of collision; he may be unaware 
of the relative height of each aircraft 
but he must take action of the assump- 
tion that vertical separation may not 
exist. Here again, the ATC controller 
clearly has the duty—in this case an 
immediate duty—to advise on avoiding 
action. The above cases are typical of 
the situation in which it is reasonable 
to expect the pilot to comply with the 
advice and to do so without delay (as 
would inevitably be incurred if he pro- 
posed an alternative course of action). 
Since, in both cases, there is virtually 
no choice but for the pilot to conform, 
ic might be argued that the controller 
might as well have explicit powers to 
“instruct”. However, even in these cir- 
cumstances, the use of the word “‘in- 
struct” is, in our view, not only un- 


necessary but may, indeed, be entirely 
inappropriate. 

For example, the only free flight 
level in case (1) might be at 26,00( 
feet and the aircraft’s weight not per- 
mit a climb to that level. Clearly, the 
course suggested by the controller i: 
impracticable and he must be informec 
of this by the pilot. Yet, such action i 
inconsistent with the concept of “in 
structions’ from the controller. 

In case (2) the pilots may be in sight 
of each other at different altitudes anc 
also in mutual VHF contact. It would 
therefore, be irrational to take any ac- 
tion on the directives received from the 
grcund and the use of the term “in- 
structions” is again inappropriate. 

DR 60-!—Unnecessary 

For the above reasons we are of the 
opinion that the proposed CAR revi- 
sion given in Draft Release 60-1, which 
advocates the use of the word, “instruc- 
tions”, for general ATC purposes is 
unnecessary and inappropriate. This 
can hardly be better emphasized than 
in the words of Mr. D. D. Thomas of 
the FAA who, writing in the ALPA 
Tech Talk (April 25, 1960), specifical- 
ly limits the responsibility of the con- 
troller and places it on the pilot. Re- 
ferring to the problem of taking-off in 
turbulence wake, Mr. Thomas says, 

“As an advisory service to pilots, con- 
trollers should caution them of the pos- 
sibility of encountering turbulence when 
it is foreseen. 

“For example: N1234 caution, turbu- 
lence, Boeing 707 departing runway 36. 
Cleared for take-off. 

“The provision of the above service 
is not to be construed to place a re- 
sponsibility on the controller to anti- 
cipate its needs in all cases.” 

How would the expression, “You are 
instructed to take-off’, fit in here? 
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Strike Insurance--- 


Legal Or Illegal? 


N A FREE society the right of em- 
ployees to withhold their labor is 
wwiolate and _ unassailable —no less 
asic, indeed, than the fundamental 
ights of “life, liberty and the pursuit 
happiness.” One must recognize, 
»wever, that under our complex econ- 
my, a prolonged work stoppage, par- 
cularly in a key industry, may trespass 
pon the rights of the general public. 
vund public policy, therefore, requires 
iat every bona fide effort, short of 
ympulsion, be made to accelerate the 
rmination of all strikes. 
Free collective bargaining first re- 
ived the imprimatur of our govern- 
ient in 1926, when Congress passed 
e Railway Labor Act. In addition to 
eviding machinery for the settlement 
railway and airline labor disputes 
hrough mediation, fact-finding and 
luntary arbitration, the Act requires 
mployers in these industries to bar- 
iin collectively with representatives of 
ieir employees. In 1935, the Wagner 
\ct extended this concept to all other 
idustries engaged in interstate com- 
ierce. Twelve years later, the Taft- 
lartley Act extended the requirement 
good-faith bargaining upon unions 
their dealings with employers. 
Mindful of the public’s stake in in- 
ustrial controversies, the Taft-Hartley 
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Act is introduced by a succinct observa- 
tion that strikes can be prevented o1 
minimized if management and _ labor 
recognize that neither party, in its rela- 
tions with the other, has the right “to 
engage in acts or practices which jeop- 
ardize the public health, safety or in- 
terest.” 

Any device which prolongs a dispute 
or otherwise impinges upon the public 
interest should therefore be discour- 
aged, if not rejected. By the same token, 
any tactics employed in the course of 
a labor-management impasse which 
contribute to, or result in, a combina- 
tion to restrain or stifle free competi- 
tion should be enjoined through the 
application of our anti-trust laws. 

It is within this frame of reference 
that the subject of strike insurance and 
its effect on the collective-bargaining 
process is here considered. 

Subtly referred to as “suspension in- 
surance” by the members of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
(ANPA), as a “mutual assistance pact” 
by our major airline companies, and as 
a “service interruption agreement” in 
the railroad industry (where its spon- 
sors are presently seeking adherents) . 
these arrangements manifestly are in- 
tended to provide self-help in the event 
of work stoppages. 


As an economic counter-weapon, 
doubtless beyond contemplation of Con- 
gress when it gave statutory approval 
to the collective-bargaining process, this 
stratagem may conceivably impede ne- 
gotiated settlements, prolong strikes and 
stifle competition—all to the detriment 
of the general public. In its relatively, 
short lifetime, strike insurance may al- 
ready have contributed to the demise 
of one company which perhaps relied 
too much upon its potential as a strike- 
breaking maneuver. 

On June 30. 1955, the American 
Newspaper Guild, one-of the first un- 
ions to be confronted with strike insur- 
ance, called upon the Attorney General 
of the State of New York to investigate 
the subject of publishers’ strike insur- 
ance “as a possible conspiracy in viola- 
tion of the insurance and other laws 
of the State of New York.” On August 
2, 1956, the Attorney General (the post 
was then occupied by Jacob K. Javits, 
now U. S. Senator) responded: 

“Upon investigation, this office learn- 
ed that insurance against business losses 
due to strikes did exist and was being 
made available to members of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

The material which this department 
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has acquired in the course of its in- 
vestigation, including copies of the in- 
surance policies then in use, was re- 


ferred to the State Department of 
Insurance. On July 26, 1956, I was ad- 
vised by that department that the fil- 
ings of each insurance company in- 
volved were rejected on the ground 
that approval of such coverage would 


be contrary to public policy.” (Italics 
supplied. 

Referring to this rejection of a strike- 
insurance rate schedule by the New 
York State Insurance Department, Fdi- 


tor and Publisher, an organ of the 
ANPA, in its August 18, 
noted that the ruling applied only to 
carriers licensed to do business in New 
York State. Said Editor and Publisher: 
“The strike insurance group merely 
transferred its insurance to other com- 
panies. 7 


1956. issue. 


Available evidence supports the con- 
clusion that strike insurance 
cured only from foreign firms 


can be pro- 


“Suspension insurance,” though not 
generally publicized, has been available 
to members of the ANPA for many 
years. The details of the plan currently 
in effect are particularized in a seven- 
page memorandum issued by the News- 
paper Publishing Premium Fund on 
May 29, 1958. The sponsoring com- 
mittee anticipates “that the aggregat 
coverage issued by the underwriters will 
not be less than $17.500.000.” Premium 
checks are payable in U. S. dollars to 
the order of the “Montreal Trust Com- 
pany.” 

In the event of “total suspension of 
publication,” the full daily indemnity 
will be paid beginning with the eighth 
publishing day after the strike starts 
and will continue thereafter for a pe- 
riod of twenty-five, fifty or 100 days. 
depending upon the premium paid: o1 
upon termination of the strike, which- 
ever occurs first. Benefits are also pay- 
able in the event of a partial suspension 
of publication. These consist of reim- 
bursement for actual 
fixed charges, expenses and loss of prof- 
its; provided that the total benefits paid 
do not exceed the amount that would 
have been paid in the event of total 
suspension. 


losses such as 


The maximum daily benefit is fixed 
at $10,000 per publishing day and 
$500,000 in the aggregate, payable in 
U. S. dollars. (The underwriters are 
located in Canada. 

The cost of insurance is determined 
on the following basis: $125, $163.50 
or $203 per $100 of premium indem- 
nity, depending upon whether the in- 
sured desires twenty-five, fifty or 100 
days of coverage. Sunday insurance 
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may be purchased by the payment of 
an additional premium. 


Indemnity payments will be made 
only if the insured publisher offers to 
arbitrate his dispute with the striking 
union. He need not, however, offer to 
arbitrate where the strike issue involves 
news and editorial policy, assignment 
of editors, reporters or writers, pension 
or welfare plans, union shop or other 
forms of union security unless such 
provisions are already included in the 
collective bargaining agreement. 

Whether strike insurance contributed 
to the demise in 1956 of the century- 
old Brooklyn Eagle and the consequent 
loss of more than six hundred jobs is a 
debatable matter as to which reason- 
able men may differ. That it affected 
the course of negotiations and para- 
doxically led to an avoidable strike 1s 
much less subject to speculation. 

After nearly five months of fruitless 
negotiations with the Eagle, the News- 
paper Guild of New York offered to 
have an arbitrator determine whether 
its members were entitled to receive the 
wage increase they were then demarrl- 
ing. Had the publisher accepted, a 
strike would have been averted. In- 
stead, the Eagle invited the Guild to 
arbitrate the entire agreement. Since 
money was the only real dispute be- 
tween them, the Guild rejected the 
publisher’s proposal and the strike en- 
sued 

Were it not for a subsequent arbi- 
tration proceeding involving the Guild’s 
demand to recover severance pay and 
other fringe items on behalf of its 
members whose employment terminated 
with the suspension of the paper’s pub- 
lication, the publisher’s offer to arbi- 
trate the entire contract might well 
have been shrouded in mystery to this 
very day. 

During the severance-pay arbitration, 
where the writer appeared as counsel 
for the Guild, the following admissions 
were elicited from the publisher: 


» The Eagle, as a member of the 
American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation, had been carrying strike insur- 
ance for approximately twenty years at 
an annual premium cost of close to 
$10.000. 


>» Receipt of the daily indemnity 
benefits under the insurance policy (in 
this case $5,000). was conditioned upon 
a firm offer by the publisher to submit 
its dispute with the Guild “to a fair 
and impartial arbitration by a disin- 
terested party. That ts, any agency 
which can be shown to be fully—dis- 
interested, fair and impartial in th 
ordinary sense in which these words 


are commonly employed, and to abide 
by such arbitration.” (The italicized 
words are taken verbatim from the in- 
surance policy. ) 

Acceptance of the Guild’s offer to 
arbitrate would clearly have satisfied 
that condition. But this was not what 
the publisher wanted. In the first place. 
acceptance would have averted a strike 
and there obviously could not have been 
any recovery under the strike-insurance 
policy. Secondly, and this was admitted. 
the Guild would have been successful 
in so limited an arbitration. 

So the publisher, mindful of the lan- 
guage of its insurance policy, made the 
following proposal: 

Management is willing to submit the 
settlement of this contract in its en- 
tirety, clause by clause, to a fair and 
impartial arbitration by a disinterested 
party. That is, by an agency which can 
be shown to be fully disinterested, fair 
and impartial in the ordinary sense 1 
which those words are commonly em- 
ployed, and to abide by such arbitra- 
tion. 

A strike occurred, the Eagle col- 
lected $250,000 in strike-insurance in- 
demnities and, on March 6, 1955, went 
out of business. Commenting on the 
Eagle strike, Fortune, in its April, 1957. 
issue, wrote: 

“One reason why the Brooklyn Eagle. 
a large community newspaper, could 
afford to hold out during a month-and- 
a-half-long Newspaper Guild strike is 
strike insurance carried by the paper 

‘It is true that the Eagle has strike 
insurance, admits Publisher Frank B 
Schroth. ‘I also have burglary and fire 
insurance.’ Almost every majo1 
daily in New York as well as many in 
other cities carries scrike insurance. The 
risk is spread among the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association. 
Lloyds of London. and a U. S. in- 
surance company.” 

The Airline Carriers Mutual Assist- 
ance Pact of October, 1958, is simpls 
another form of strike insurance with 
a slightly different twist. Sponsored by 
American, Capital, Eastern, Pan Amer- 
ican, United and Trans World Airlines. 
the agreement provides for “mutual as- 
sistance” in the event any participating 
company’s flight operations are shut 
down by reason of: 

p A strike called to enforce demands 
in excess of or opposed to the recom- 
mendations of the Board established by 
the President of the United States 
under the Railway Labor Act, or 

» A strike called before the em- 
ployees on strike shall have exhausted 
the procedures of the Railway Labor 
Act, or 
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>» A strike which is otherwise unlaw- 
il. 

Should any of these events occur, the 
arties not affected agree to pay over 
» the struck operator an amount equal 
» their increased revenues attributable 
) the strike, less expenses. Such pay- 
nents are to be monthly or more fre- 
uently, if the parties so agree, for the 
uration. 

The agreement obligates the struck 
ompany to make every reasonable ef- 
rt to encourage the public to patronize 
he non-affected operators during the 
strike period. This simply means that if 
. strike should be called against Capital 
\irlines, Capital will undertake to urge 
ts customers to patronize its airline 
ompetitors to the exclusion of rail or 
is facilities. 

The Federal Aviation Act of 1958 
andates the Civil Aeronautics Board 
) reject an agreement between or 
mong airline carriers which offends 
the Railway Labor Act or the public 


interest. Accordingly, and at the board’s 


nvitation. the carriers and affected 


labor organizations participated in oral 


irgument on the question as to whether 


the Mutual Assistance Pact should be 
approved. 


In its decision made public on May 


20, 1959, the board unanimously re- 


jected that portion of the agreement 
which dealt with the diversion of 
trafic by a struck company to other 
ibscribing carriers, saying that the 
‘concerted effort to shuttle traffic 
umong a restricted group of carriers is 
epugnant to anti-trust principles . . .” 
Che remainder of the agreement, how- 

er, was qualifiedly approved by a 

te of four to one. 

Rejecting the union’s contention that 
he agreement repudiates good-faith 
ollective bargaining as required by the 
Railway Labor Act which has jurisdic- 
ion over labor relations in the airline 
ndustry, the majority observed: 

“Nothing by the parties shows that 
he operation of the agreement will, 

fact, induce the carriers to disregard 

e obligations imposed by law . . . The 
ecord is devoid of any showing that 
he duration of any dispute was pro- 
mnged as a result of the [agreement ].” 

In this connection it is noteworthy 
hat the majority was sharply criti- 
ized by the dissenting board mem- 
er, Minetti, for its failure to require 
n evidentiary hearing in order to ex- 
lore the critical issues raised by the 
greement. 

The board majority also turned down 
he unions’ argument that the pact, if 
illowed to stand, would bring carriers 
vho were not parties to a particular 


Jury, 1960 


controversy into a strike situation. 

To fully appreciate the unions’ posi- 
tion in this regard, one must understand 
that the Railway Labor Act prohibits 
multi-employer bargaining without em- 
ployee consent. A collective labor 
agreement in the airline and railroad 
industries can be made only with a 
single company. Assume, therefore, that 
Airline Pilots Association strikes Capital 
Airlines to enforce its contract demands. 
Under the Airlines Mutual Assistance 
Pact, the non-struck subscribing carriers 
are required to marshal their economic 
strength on behalf of Capital against 
the striking union. In these circum- 
stances, the Pilots Association will 
necessarily be contending against a 
formidable group of carriers instead of 
the one with whom it has a dispute. 

A striking union which enlists the 
support of unions having collective 
bargaining agreements with neutral 
employers is chargeable with unlawful 
secondary boycott activity. Apparent- 
ly, so far as the CAB is concerned, a 
group of carriers having no immediate 
dispute with a union engaged in a 
strike against another company, may 
nevertheless lend economic force to the 
striking company. For the time being, 
at least, the secondary boycott in re- 
verse has gained the imprimatur of one 
governmental agency. 

The unions also unsuccessfully at- 
tacked that portion of the agreement 
which provides for mutual assistance 
in the event a union calls a strike with- 
out accepting the recommendations of 
the Federal Emergency Board. Em- 
phasizing that Congress intended such 
recommendations to be free from com- 
pulsion, the unions argued that the 
mere existence of the pact not only 
violated the concept of free collective 
bargaining, but also could so reduce or 
neutralize its economic potential as to 
compel acceptance to the alternative 
of striking against the combined eco- 
nomic strength of all parties to the 
agreement even though the dispute 
might be with one company. 

Obviously impressed with this argu- 
ment, Mr. Minetti wrote: 

“. . . The purpose of the agreement 
is to provide the combined economic 
power to enforce settlement of labor 
disputes on whatever terms an Emer- 
gency Board may recommend. The 
agreement thus aims at perpetuation of 
the tendency to defer bargaining until 
the issuance of an Emergency Board 
report, since its only effect on present 
bargaining practices is to make them 
more attractive. 

This increased use of Emergency 
Board recommendations as a carrier’s 
first counter-offer is an unequivocal 


violation of the bargaining mandate of 
the Railway Labor Act, since the stat- 
ute requires good-faith bargaining 
before the creation of an Emergency 
Board. No carrier can know, during 
the negotiating period which precedes 
the establishment of an Emergency 
Board, what recommendaticns an 
Emergency Board will make or even if 
the creation of an Emergency Board 
will be recommended. As a practical 
matter then, the carrier cannot freely 
bargain in good faith if it intends to 
rely on Emergency Board recommenda- 
tions, since it would thereby risk offer- 
ing its employees more than the Emer- 
gency Board will ultimately recom- 
mend. The absence of good-faith bar- 
gaining during this period, however, 
is in flat violation of the Railway La- 
bor Act. 7 

Strike insurance appears to have at- 
tracted the interest of the railroad in- 
dustry as its most recent adherent. The 
Wall Street Journal of July 13, 1959, 
reported the fact under the following 
headline: “Railroads Devise Plan to 
Hedge Their Risks If Unions Walk 
Out; ‘Secret’ Policy Would Pay Fixed 
Costs.” 

Referred to as a “service interrup- 
tion agreement,” the proposed policy 
of insurance is scheduled to become ef- 
fective when railroad companies ac- 
counting for 65 per cent of the indus- 
try’s gross operating revenues agree to 
subscribe. 

According to the Wall Street Jour- 
nal, envelopes containing the proposed 
policies have been addressed to some 
300 members of the Association of 
American Railroads — marked “Con- 
fidential.””, A memorandum preceding 
the mailing advises officials how to 
brush off the press in the event it 
learns of the plan. 

The insurance provides for the pool- 
ing of funds with benefits as high as 
$600,000 per day payable to a struck 
carrier. Rejected by U. S. insurance 
companies, the policies are being un- 
derwritten by a newly formed Baha- 
man company known as the Imperial 
Insurance Co., Ltd. of Nassau, which 
in turn is associated with Lloyds of 
London. 

This is how the plan is expected to 
function: 

>» Each subscribing carrier, at the 
very-outset, will be required to de- 
posit with a Nassau bank the equiv- 
alent of its own fixed charges for one 
day. These are defined to include 
property taxes, pensicn and interest 
charges, sinking fund payments, equip- 
ment trust obligations and all costs of 
“supervisory forces necessary to pre- 
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serve the railroad’s properties in a 
stand-by position.” 

>» Premium costs will be determined 
by the frequency and duration of 
strikes in each year. 

>» Annual administrative costs, pres- 
ently estimated at $150,000, will be as- 
sumed by the participating companies. 

p> In the event of a strike, the in- 
sured carrier will be fully protected 
against all of its fixed charges for the 
duration of the stoppage. 

These are the limitations: 

> The plan will not become oper- 
ative unless at least 65 per cent of the 
industry’s gross 1958 revenues sign up. 

> Benefits will not be paid if 50 per 
cent of the industry participating in 
the plan is struck. 

Other conditions are as follows: The 
strike must not be in conflict with the 
Railway Labor Act, and it must not 
be the result of the carrier’s attempt 
to enforce demands contrary to the 
recommendations of a _ Presidential 
emergency board. 


Guy L. Brown, President of the En- 
gineers Union, is quoted as having said: 
“I think you would see quite a few 
of our lawyers in court if the com- 
panies try anything like strike insur- 
ance.” 

If current negotiations in the rail- 
road industry should break down and 
a strike result, it is not inconceivable 
that railroad strike insurance may well 
affect its scope and duration. Insulated 
against fixed charge losses for the dura- 
tion, the struck carriers will be less 
exposed to the normal economic pres- 
sures which produce early settlements. 
This, of course, will militate against 
the public interest. 

Demonstrably, the propriety and 
legality of strike insurance is open to 
serious question. It has officially been 
declared to be against public policy in 
New York State. The Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, after rejecting a key 
provision in the Airline Carriers’ Mu- 
tual Assistance Pact, qualifiedly ap- 
proved the remainder of the agreement. 


Scientific Advice 
Shut Up! 


Reprinted From 


(The following article originally en- 
titled, “Scientific Advice: Shut Up,” 


appeared in the February 29, 1960, 
issue of Sports ILLustrRatep Mag- 
azine: ) 


“Aside from paddy-wagon chauffeurs 
who couldn’t care less, almost every- 
body who has ever taken the wheel of 
an automobile has suffered under the 
nervous nagging of the back-seat driver 

It is a pleasure then to report that 
a race car driver and a group of scien- 
tists have produced engineering data 
justifying a firm ‘shut up, you’re mak- 
ing me nervous’ the next time a back- 
seat driver is bothering you. 

The race driver is Jay Chamberlain. 
32, a winner at Le Mans in 1957 who 
has a medical record of 27 collarbone 
fractures to prove that he is a veteran 
at his sport. 
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He seemed a perfect guinea pig to 
50 Northrop Corporation _ scientists 
anxious to test a telemetering system 
designed to register the emotional strain 
on astronauts in flight. 

Thus, on a rainy Thursday at River- 
side Raceway, California, Chamberlain 
was wired up like a telephone switch- 
board. Electrodes were glued to his 
head, neck and chest, and even to corn 
plasters on his feet. They all lead to 
instruments crammed in the back of his 
Lotus XV _ racing car, on which his 
reactions would .be recorded. 

Chamberlain’s first reaction as he 
watched the heavy rainfall was not to 
drive at all. ‘But when I saw all the 
men and equipment, I didn’t have the 
heart to call it off, he said. 

He set out, reaching more than 150 
mph as he twisted alone around the 


There is little doubt but that the 
railroad unions will challenge the le- 
gality of the “service interruption 
agreement” in their industry by in- 
voking the Railway Labor Act and 
possibly the anti-trust laws. 

Following a strike against the Rid- 
der newspaper in St. Paul, Minnesota, 
the American Newspaper Guild re- 
quested a Congressional investigation 
of strike insurance, and the matter 
was referred to the McClellan com- 
mittee. So far as the writer is able to 
determine, the committee never got 
around to this question. Certainly no 
public hearings were held. Evidently 
the committee was so preoccupied with 
its concern to expose union abuses that 
it never could find the time to inquire 
into the subject of employer strike in- 
surance. 

It remains for the courts, or perhaps 
another Congressional committee, to 
consider the effect of strike insurance 
upon the collective bargaining process 


and the public at large. @&> 


knots and turns of the track for an 
hour in calm command of the situation. 
Then he took a passenger, William B. 
Harrison, a photographer, and again 
swept around the track. 

Later, when Northrop analyzed _ its 
test information, an interesting pattern 
of tension was observed. 

An electromyograph had registered 
Chamberlain’s relative state of nerves 
on an oscilloscope. When the ‘scope 
showed a generally smooth horizontal 
line, Chamberlain was calm, and that’s 
what it showed while the driver circled 
the track at top speed by himself. 

But as soon as passenger Harrison 
got in, Chamberlain became more 
tense, the oscilloscope lines more jag- 
ged. Turns which Chamberlain had 
earlier taken calmly were now high- 
tension points. Midway in the run, 
Harrison yelled into the recording 
microphone, ‘I can’t see a thing!’ and 
Chamberlain’s tension line looked like 
teeth on the oscilloscope. Seconds late1 
the passenger shouted, ‘Here comes that 
bad turn again!’ The ’scope looked like 
the New York skyline at night. 

Finally Harrison called , “Through 
the mud at 7,000 rpm!’ and Chamber- 
lain’s anxiety could hardly be contained 
on the _ oscilloscope. Chamberlain 
stepped out of his car after the last lap 
half shaking. ‘That was damn danger- 
ous’, he said. 

The danger, the engineers saw, was 
more at Chamberlain’s elbow than on 
the roadway; to which the driver of 
the family sedan on Sunday is entitled 


to say: ‘You're telling me?” @&> 
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With The Air Line Pilots 





Government Edict Retires Delta's "Grand Old Man" 


Captain Ben Catlin isn’t flying any- 
more. He had to retire. The following 
letter from one of the many pilots who 
have flown with the veteran captain 
uccintly sums up the feelings of his 
ellow pilots. 


TWA Captain Gr 


When Capt. Walter H. Gunn guides 
commercial airliner off the runway 
is textbooks are right beside him. 

The Trans World Airlines pilot, a 
ative of Kansas City, was graduated 
cently from the University of Kansas 
ity with a bachelor’s degree in psy- 
hology. The degree marked one stage 





~ 





“In March of this year, an era ended 
on Delta C85 Airlines for a Veteran of 
over forty years flying was retiring from 
his job, not by choice but by Govern- 
mental decree. No question was raised 
as to his ability, his safety record or his 


in completion of studies he started more 
than twenty years ago. 

Work is not the only obstacle to his 
studies. While Skiing April 21 in Colo- 
rado, Captain Gunn suffered a broken 
leg. He’s still on crutches and is grate- 
ful to the university for arranging his 
exams away from the classroom. 

Captain Gunn is an outstanding ex- 
ample of one group of students at the 
university: students differentiated not 
so much by their age, but by their ser- 
ious attitude towards studies undertaken 
after years spent in vocations. 

“I did considerable studying away 
from home,” said Captain Gunn, “I 
take my books along with me.” 

Captain Gunn has two reasons for 
studying psychology. He feel it helps 
him in his day-to-day undertaking of 
people, and he considers it good train- 
ing for some occupation after his air- 
line days are over. 

Though airline pilots are usually re- 
garded as having glamorous and high- 
paid jobs, and their mandatory retire- 
ment comes not until age 60, Captain 


health, all of which are excellent. He 
is sixty and has to go! 


“Ben learned to fly in France during 
World War I, barnstormed all over the 
country in the early 20’s, flew the Air 
Mail and sometimes did some Movie 
Stunt Flying when things were lean, 
(Hell’s Angels, etc.). He has logged 
some 5,000,000,000 miles, 30,000 hours 
and 20,000 take-off’s and landings. He 
came with C & §S in 1934. 


“Most of us thought Ben would be in 
Aviation forever. I suppose that is the 
reason he represents all the old timers 
when you think of Senior Pilots on 
C&S. We had a little party for “Uncle 
Ben” about 45 of the Pilots, 100 per 
cent of those not working turned up at 
the Field to meet 750 when it arrived, 
also some stewardesses and agents were 
there. All were in uniform and I think 
it made the “Old Man” feel better. But, 
as for me, I believe we lost something 
important—for who of us having flown 
International will not forever remember 
that “Grand Old Man” marching across 
a ramp, flight kit in hand. So we close 
a log book on over forty years of serv- 
ice to aviation—by governmental de- 
cree.” 








Gunn has seen many pilots forced into 
early retirement by injuries or other 
reasons. He knows of quite a few pilots 
who have continued their education at 
the university. 


Pilot Sales Plan Pays Off 


The following quotation taken from 
the May issue of Trans World Airlines’ 
Flight Facts is yet another example of 
successful joint pilot-company activity. 

“The chairman and members of 
ALPA Council No. 84 recognizing the 
very competitive jet market, organized 
and ‘kicked-off in April, a pilot sales 
program to assist in selling the Super- 
jet. With the realization that the pilots 
have as large a stake as anyone in the 
success of TWA, they have voluntarily 
been pounding the pavement in search 
of new passenger business. 

“As has been the case in past pilot 
sales efforts, the results have been most 
gratifying. Not only has TWA gained 
new business, but judging by the let- 
ters, we have also gained much good- 
will.” 
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32 Year Career Ended 


Captain Harold P. (“Hi’) Little of 
United Air Lines has terminated his 32 
year career as an airline pilot. 

He was forced to resign his pilot 
status in March of this year when he 
reached the mandatory FAA retirement 
age of 60. 

Captain Little entered air transporta- 
tion in 1928, flying the Chicago-Kansas 
City route of National Air Transport, 
one of United’s predecessor companies. 
He subsequently was assigned to coast- 
to-coast routes and since 1947 he has 
flown United’s California-Hawaii sched- 
ules. In all, he has logged 36,500 hours 
of airline flying. 


Captain Little learned to fly with the 
Army Air Corps at Chanute Field, IIli- 
nois in 1919. In World War II he was 
a pilot for the Air Transport Command 
in both the European and Pacific thea- 
tres. He is a brigadier general in the 
Air Force Reserve, assigned to the 4th 
Air Force, Hamilton Air Force 
California. 


Base, 


To Operations Post 


Clark E. Luther has been appointed 
director of flight operations for Capital 
Airlines. Captain Luther, former ALPA 
vice - president of 
region ITI, has 
been a member of 
the Capital flight 
group for twelve 
years, serving the 
last eight as Cap- 
tain. 

As director of 
flight operations, 
he will direct the 
activities of the flight operations depart- 
ment under Capital’s vice president of 
operations. A graduate of Washington 
and Lee High School in Arlington, 
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Virginia and University of Maryland, 
Luther is the holder of a master’s de- 
gree in transportation and personnel 
administration. He is presently living in 
Annadale, Virginia. 


Pilots Finish Duty Tour 

Three North Central pilots recently 
completed two weeks military duty at 
Dallas, Texas. 

Captain Lloyd C. Franke and First 
Officers Ward T. Hough and Dean A. 
Hollinger are affiliated with the three- 
time Conway award-winning Naval Air 
Activity at Wold-Chamberlain Field. 

Franke, MSP-based, is pilot and 
flight safety officer with the rank of 
lieutenant commander. 

Hollinger, also MSP-based, is a naval 
pilot and ground training officer with 
the squadron. He is a lieutenant, jg. 

Hough, MSN-based, is pilot and 
communications officer with the rank 
of lieutenant. 

The Conway Trophy is given the 
best Naval Air Reserve Activity in the 
United States rated for over-all pro- 
ficiency and excellence. 


Father-Son Team on UAL 





Second Officer Leslie Holst of United 
Air Lines and his father, Captain Jack 
Holst, became the fourth father-son 
combination among United Air Lines 
more than 2,000 flight officers when 
Leslie was graduated as a flight engi- 
neer from United’s flight training cen- 
ter in Denver. 

Leslie, an Air Force pilot for five 
years before joining United, has been 
assigned to flight duty at Chicago's 
Midway Airport. He attended the Uni- 
versity of Colorado for three years be- 
fore joining the Air Force. His father 
has been flying for United for the past 
26 years and for the past five years has 
made his home in Aspen, Colorado. 





Congratulations Brother! 

There were three good reasons for 
the above sisterly kiss aboard an Amer- 
ican Airlines plane at Chicago’s Mid- 
way Airport. Captain Louis Uridel, 
who has been a Chicago-based pilot for 
the airline for the past five years, had 
just been promoted from first officer to 
captain. His sister, Darlene, here be- 
stowing the kiss, won her wings at 
American’s stewardess college at Fort 
Worth, Texas, and had just been as- 
signed to the Chicago crew base. And 
the two of them now become one of 
the few  brother-sister combinations 
among airline flight crews, and the 
only one at American’s base in Chicago. 
They hail from Union Mills, Indiana, 
and Captain Uridel still makes” his 
home there. Darlene is presently living 
in Chicago. 


Pilot Gets 20 Yr. Pin 
Captain Larry E. Flahart of Alaska 


Airlines is the first mainline pilot to 
receive a 20-year service pin from a 
major Alaskan carrier. 

Alaska’s e x ec u tiv e vice-president, 
Richard W. Gilbert, presented the gold- 
en wing emblem to the 51-year-old 
Flahart at a spring management meet- 
ing in Fairbanks recently. 

A native of South Dakota, and an 
avid hunter, Flahart came to Alaska 
Airlines from United Airlines in Au- 
gust, 1940. He lives in Anchorage, 
Alaska. For three years, he was Alaska 
Airlines Chief Pilot but at his own 
request returned to active mainline fly- 
ing. 

Flahart was the first Alaska pilot 
certified for instrument flight. He has 
never had a passenger injured in a fly- 
ing accident. 
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A Digest Of News And Views In Aviation 


Ians Announced For Capital-United 


W. A. Patterson, President of United 
ir Lines and T. D. Neelands, Jr., 
hairman of Capital Airlines have an- 
ounced that an agreement has been 
‘ached pursuant to which Capital will 
e merged into United Air Lines. 
The agreement to merge is subject 
» the approval of the Civil Aeronautics 
joard and the stockholders of United 
nd Capital. 

The agreement provides that the 
hareholders of Capital will receive one 


‘hare of United common stock and a 
five year warrant to purchase 11/4 shares 
of United at $40 per share for each 7 


hares of Capital common stock. 
An offer will be made by prospectus 
o the holders of Capital’s 4% per cent 


convertible subordinated debentures of 
() shares of United common stock for 
each $1,000 principal amount of de- 


ventures. The agreement requires that 
iot less than 85 per cent of the $12,- 
100,000 of debentures must be deposited 
or exchange into United stock. 

The holders of the Capital secured 
womissory notes issued under the chat- 
| mortgage to Vickers-Armstrongs, 
td., will receive in compensation for 
ich notes: $15,900,000 par amount 
Y, per cent cumulative preferred 
ock of United, 60,000 shares of United 
mmon stock, 72-year warrants to 
irchase 200,000 shares of United com- 
ion stock at $45 per share and 15 
apital Viscount airplanes not required 

the operations of the merged airline. 


\ir Safety Forum Date Set 
The Air Line Pilots Association’s 
ighth Annual Air Safety Forum will 
held September 13-15 in Chicago. 
he 1960 Forum will review the cur- 
ntly most critical safety problems at 
S. airports Participants will discuss 
e needs, adequacies of airports and 
e continuing need for corrections of 
adequacies in present airport con- 
urations. 

[he Forum will be attended by rep- 
sentatives of the ALPA Safety Or- 
nization and top representatives of 
dustry, government, and military to 
scuss and evaluate the many facets 
maintaining air safety at a maximum 
el. 

[he complete Forum Agenda will be 
iblished in the next issue of THE 


[IR LINE PILOT. 
Ly, 1960 


In a statement, Sir Charles Dunphie, 
Chairman of Vickers-Armstrongs, Ltd., 
signified the willingness of the holders 
of the secured promissory notes to sup- 
port the proposed merger and affirmed 
their full cooperation in bringing it 
about. 

United, the nation’s oldest scheduled 
carrier, serves 82 cities over a 14,000- 
mile system extending from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, the length of the West 
Coast from Vancouver to San Diego, 


Employee Pass Bill Set 


A Bill to provide air line employees 
with free or reduced transportation on 
U.S. air carriers has been cleared for 
final Congressional action by House- 
Senate conferees. 

The Bill (HR 4049) is aimed at 
amending the 1958 FAA Act to permit 
air line employees to share privileges 
already being extended to employees of 
other transportation systems. 

The Bill as it now goes before the 
House and Senate for final approval, 
extends CAB’s authority to rule on free 
and reduced transportation to: (1) re- 
tired officers, directors and employees 





Air Lines Merger 


and overseas from California to Hawaii. 
The company has 23,310 employees. 
United’s current fleet consists of 34 pure 
jet and 173 piston-engine aircraft. 

Capital serves 60 cities over a system 
of 6,516 route miles extending the 
length of the Eastern part of the coun- 
try east of the Mississippi. As of the end 
of May, the company employed 7,840. 
Its fleet of 104 aircraft consists of 56 
turbo-prop Viscounts, plus piston air- 
craft. 


For Final Approval 


and their immediate families which in- 
cludes spouse, minor children, perma- 
nent household residents and household 
servants; (2) parents of officers and 
employees who are not in the immedi- 
ate family; (3) parents of retired offi- 
cers and employees who are not in the 
immediate family; (4) immediate fam- 
ilies, including parents of persons in- 
jured or killed in aircraft accidents, 
when the object is to transport such 
persons in connection with such ac- 
cidents and, (5) widows, widowers and 
minor children of employees who die 
(as a direct result) of injuries received 
in line of duty. 








The Association's Convair 880 Evaluation Committee are shown here looking 
over the new jet. They are A. W. Wilson, J. Rogers, H. Thurston, J. W. Meek, 
R. Potter, T. G. Linnert, R. F. Adickes and Warner Lowe. 
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National Pilots Association cites the Inadequacies of FAA 


The National Pilots Association testi- 
fied before the Aviation Subcommittee 
of the Senate Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee on June 3. The 
Subcommittee was reviewing the oper- 
ational and air safety aspects of the 
Federal Aviation Act of 1958. 

In essence, the NPA statement point- 
ed to the inadequacies of the Federal 
Aviation Agency as it presently oper- 
ates. 

Recommendations contained in the 
NPA’s testimony included: 

» The need for necessary changes 
in both the FAA’s rule-making process 
and enforcement program. 

> Improvement of procedures with- 





to introduce new legislation. The NPA 
stated that by the use of proper pro- 
cedures the FAA could create mutual 
trust and confidence and can restore 
the feeling that it will deal fairly with 
the industry’s problems. 

» The need for public hearings be- 
fore a Hearing Examiner on all im- 
portant controversial issues, as _per- 
mitted under the Administrative Pro- 
cedures Act. Such a process would 
make the whole rule-making process 
more meaningful, according to the 
NPA. 

» And the need for appeal proced- 
ures. The Administrator should take 
steps to set up an appeal procedure, 





in the present Act, rather than efforts which will be well understood, and 
<< 
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DiC ASSOCIATION “NS : 
reet, An orage, Alaska 9 eel %) 
May OU 
Airline Pilot's Associat 
55th Street and Cicero Avenue 
Chicago, Lllinois 
Dear Sirs: 
At the convent io Alaska State Medical Association held 
Pebruary 18, 19 and 7 in Anchorage, Alaska, the following resolution 
was passed: 
WHEREAS, it has be e increasingly apparent in industry and education 
that the arbitrary retirement personnel at a selected age has caused 
great loss of sorely needed talent and unwelcome desuetude to many able to 


continue working, anc 


WHEREAS, the correlation of chronological and physiological age is 
not medically sound recognition of which steamship captains, locomotive 
engineers and truck drivers pass yearly or bi-annual examinations to 
establish mental, emotional and physical fitness for their jobs, 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED 

THAT the Alaska State Medical Association notify the F.A.A. of its 
disagreement with the age rule for retirement, substituting instead six 
month's physical examinations of sufficient stringency and thoroughness 
to eliminate the unfit after age » and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED 

THAT this Ass iation go on record against arbitrary action on the 


part of the F.A.A. 
aviation, and that copies 
in the U. S. Congress, 
Air Carriers Association. 


Very 


its handling of any medical problems cc 
the resolution be sent to the 





nected with 
Alaska delegation 


the Airline Pilot's Association, and to the Alaska 


truly yours, 


ROBERT B. WILKINS, M.D. 
Secretary-Treasurer 


RBW/ jp 


‘ 
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widely available. It would provide those 
regulated with an appropriate avenue 
for appeal, and would temper any pre- 
emptory approach to the imposition of 
the regulatory authority of the Agency. 


New CAB Appointments 


The Civil Aeronautics Board Chair- 
man, Whitney Gillilland, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Melvin N. 
Gough as Director of the Board’s Bu- 
reau of Safety. Mr. Gough succeeds 
Oscar Bakke, who resigned his position 
with the Board early this year to go 
with the Federal Aviation Agency as 
Director, Bureau of Flight Standards. 

Previous to his appointment, Mr. 
Gough was Director of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration 
Atlantic Missile Range Operations Of- 
fice, Patrick Air Force Base, Florida. 
He served with the NASA since 1926, 
as an engineer, experimental engineer- 
test pilot, and chief, flight research di- 
vision at Langley Field, Va., before 
taking the post at Patrick Air Force 
Base in 1958. 

In his position as Director, Bureau 
of Safety, Mr. Gough will be responsi- 
ble for the Board’s accident investiga- 
ticn activities, and be in charge of the 
Washington office, as well as 10 field 
offices of the Bureau. 

The CAB also announced that the 
Honorable John Stewart Bragdon took 
his oath of office on June 28 as a mem- 
ber of the Beard. He was appointed by 
the President for the remainder of the 
term expiring next December 31. 

General Bragdon succeeds the Hon- 
orable James R. Durfee, who resigned 
from the Board as of May 2 to take his 
seat as a Judge of the United States 
Court of Claims after four years as 
CAB Chairman. General Bragdon has 
been Special Assistant to President Ei- 
senhower for Public Works Planning 
since 1955. 
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First in Safety! First in Comfort! 
First in Pilot's Choice 
The modern method of simulated instrument flight 
for training and maintaining proficiency. 

$15.00 at your Airport or 


FRANCIS AVIATION 


Box 299 U.S.A. Lansing, Michigan 
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IC-8's Log 25 Million Miles 


Douglas Aircraft reports more than 
9 400 flight hours and 25 million miles 
ive been flown by DC-8s. Total em- 
loyment provided by DC-8s to date is 
7,500. A total of 153 transports have 
een sold to 18 air lines, and 57 have 
en delivered. 


WAL Cargo Increase 


Western Air Lines’ cargo shipments 
ive increased 82.2 per cent over 1958. 
[he company carried 8,492 air freight 
hipments, a total of 366,452 ton miles 
uring March of 1960. March results 
showed an increase of 31.2 per cent 
n air mail and 11.3 per cent in air 
xpress tonnage over the similar periods 
1959 


TCA, Dal Show Gains 


During the month of June, Trans 
Caribbean Airways reported it flew 15,- 
282 passengers—a 97 per cent increase 
of 1959. It had a load factor or 
per cent. Revenue passenger-miles 
ere 22,717,000—an 86 per cent gain 
wer the June, 1959 figure of 12,240. 

Delta Air Lines expects to triple its 
pecial charter business next year, and 
nticipates flying 300 charters with 
evenues of $750,000 in 1961 as com- 
ared with anticipated 1960 figures of 
10 charters with revenues of $415,000. 


I 
{ 
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PAA Names Olympic Carrier 


Pan American World Airways has 
een named by the U. S. Olympic 
ommittee, as the official U. S. Team 
urrier for the forthcoming Olympic 
rames in Rome. 

The Team of athletes and coaches, 
vhich will number 377, will be flown 
» Rome in six aircraft chartered from 
’an Am. 


PNG Receives Safety Award 


Panagra has been given an aviation 
ward by the Inter-American Safety 
ouncil for having a perfect safety 
ecord during the past 16 years. Pa- 
agra has now flown more than 2.1 
illion passenger-miles without a fatal 
ccident. 


Juty, 1960 





Atlantic Load Factors Show New Improvement 


Current figures on load factors of 
commercial aircraft on the Atlantic run 
show a marked improvement. For the 
week ended June 11, eastbound from 
the U.S., passenger load factors of the 
IATA carriers averaged 86.8 per cent. 
No carrier had a passenger load factor 
under 72.5 per cent. The passenger 
load factors of seven carriers topped 
the 90 per cent mark: Air-India Inter- 
national had 92.4 per cent load factor; 
Alitalia had 91.9 per cent; Lufthansa, 
92.6 per cent; Irish, 98.4 per cent, 
Qantas, 90.1 per cent; SAS, 91.2 per 
cent; Swissair, 94.8 per cent. The fig- 
ures for Pan American and TWA were 
84.8 per cent and 88.8 per cent respec- 
tively. 

Of the 25,696 passengers carried east- 
bound from the U.S. by IATA carriers 
in the week of June 11, Pan Am trans- 
ported 4,792 and TWA 4,571. BOAC 
carried more passengers (2,832) than 
any other foreign carrier. 

With the seasonal imbalance of traf- 
fic on the North Atlantic, westbound 
loads were considerably lower than east- 
bound. The average passenger load fac- 
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PREFERRED PERFORMANCE 


tor for IATA carriers operating across 
the North Atlantic from the U.S. was 
51.2 per cent for the week ended June 
11. Only two carriers had load factors 
of under 30 per cent; Air-India Inter- 
national with 18 per cent and Iberia 
with 10.4 per cent. PAA had the high- 
est westbound load factor 67.4 per cent, 
followed by EL AL, 64.3 per cent, and 
TWA 54.7 per cent. Of the 14,824 
westbound passengers from the U.S. 
carried by IATA carriers in the week 
ended June 11, PAA carried the largest 
number (3,806) followed by TWA 
(2.820) and BOAC (1,541). 


Trunklines Show Increase 

Average trunkline load factor for 
June was 66.75 per cent, best for any 
month during the past year. Revenue 
traffic totalled 2.70 billion passenger- 
miles, a record high for any June and 
second only to the record-breaking 2.71 
billion revenue passenger-miles carried 
last August. Available seat-miles offered 
by the 12 trunklines totalled 4.05 bil- 
lion during June. 
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About 85 per cent of the transport aircraft operated by world 
airlines belonging to the International Air Transport Association 
were manufactured in the U. S., according to the 1959 edition 
of Aviation Facts and Figures, official publication of the Aero- 
space Industries Association. The ‘Made In America” label on 


airliners stands for high performance and passenger comfort 
and safety. 
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Dispells Charges of Jet Air Pollution 


The following conclusions were pub- 
lished by the Air Pollution Control 
District of Los Angeles as a result of an 
investigation into alleged air pollution 
caused by the operation of jet and 
piston-type aircraft which utilize L.A. 
International Airport. 

The data collected showed that: 


» Total contaminant emissions from 
jet aircraft operations are, at the pres- 
ent time, insufficient to produce any 
generalized deterioration of air quality 
in the vicinity of International Airport. 

> Visible smoke emissions may con- 
stitute an esthetic problem in the area, 
but do not constitute violations of opa- 
city standards contained in the Cali- 
fornia State Health and Safety Code. 
On take-off, the practice of water in- 
jection results in emissions of smoke 
in excess of legally allowable opacity 
limits. but the duration of the emission 
is well within the allowable three min- 
ute time limit. On landing and during 
other phases of aircraft operation, 
smoke emissions do occur which do not 
exceed opacity limits defined in exist- 
ing laws. 

» No evidence has been found to 
support the view that property soiling 
or other forms of physical property 
damage are occurring as a result of 
contaminant emissions from jet engines 
in the vicinity of International Airport. 

In the final analysis, according to 
the staff of the APCD, public com- 


Set Flight Recorder Dates 


The Federal Aviation Agency plans 
to apply its all-turbine aircraft flight 
recorder rule on November 1 with a 
possible six month compliance period. 

Compliance after November | will 
be permitted only when a carrier (1) 
faces flight recorder procurement or in- 
stallation problems, and (2) has con- 
vinced the Flight Standards Bureau 
Chief of this with a written extension 
request, submitted prior to September 
1, outlining its plans for a progressive 
installation at the earliest, practicable 
date following November 1, 1960. 

The proposed rule also specified 
mandatory operation of all recorders 
continuously from the instant the air- 
plane commences the takeoff roll until 
it has completed the landing role at an 
airport. The final rule applies to jets 
certificated above 25,000 ft., now cov- 
ered by recorder regulations, and to all 
turbine transports of more than 12,500 
Ibs. maximum takeoff weight. 
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plaints received by the District in re- 
spect to property damage allegedly re- 
sulting from contaminant fall-out from 
jet aircraft have not been supported by 
field investigations. 

Based on the results of the investi- 
gation and the estimated traffic ex- 
pansion during the next five years, it 
was estimated that contaminant emis- 
sions from jet aircraft will increase an- 
proximately 4/5 per cent by 1965. 
However, even with this substantial 
percentage increase in contaminant 
output, no available evidence would 
indicate that these emissions in 1965 
would result in a general deterioration 
in air quality in the vicinity of Inter- 
national Airport. Also, these emissions 
cannot be viewed as responsible for 
occurence of eye irritation, plant dam- 
age, or generalized visibility reduction. 


Dallas Centerline Systems 


The city of Dallas, Texas has pur- 
chased four of the five homesites neces- 
sary for the installation of a new cen- 
terline approach lighting system at 
Love Field. Negotiations for the final 
parcel of land were slated for comple- 
tion by mid-July. 

Action toward installation of the new 
system came as a result of pilots’ efforts 
to obtain needed improvements at the 
Dallas field. Specifically, pilot criticism 
was aimed at Love Field’s outdated 
leftside approach system. (See June, 
1960 issue of THE AIR LINE PILOT) 

Dallas 


aviation officials originally 


viewed the pilots’ complaints as ; 
“gripe” by a “wildcat group”, and ask 
ed the FAA for permission to instal 
only a short-system centerline approac! 
on a basis of 2,650 feet rather tha: 
the FAA-established 3,000 feet. 

The city officials withdrew their re 
quest when (1) all 900 pilots based a 
Dallas reaffirmed their original com 
plaint through council resolutions, an: 
(2) the FAA denied a Dallas bid fc 
airport improvement funds on the basi 
that the Love Field runways were no 
long enough, adequate clear zones wer: 
not provided, and the city did not hav: 
its share of the improvement mone: 
ready. 

Consequently, Dallas officials askec 
FAA to outline the exact land require 
ments to determine exactly what lan: 
had to be acquired for the installatior 
of a full centerline system. Complet 
installation of the lights is forecast fo: 
completion by late summer or early fall 










UNIFORMS 


First-class custom tailoring. Fast service 
to anywhere in the country — usually 
within three weeks. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 


THE UNIFORM SHOP 
(Under new management) 
92-22 Astoria Bivd. 
Jackson Heights 69, L.I., N.Y. 
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WHAT PUBLICITY WILL DO 





"Somebody told the passengers it's the captain's 60th birthday." 


Reprinted Courtesy Flying Magazine 
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’assengers Fined $200 Each For Drinking Aloft 


Civil penalties totaling $1,400 have 
een paid to the Federal Aviation 
gency by seven air line passengers 
harged with violating the Agency’s 
‘gulation prohibiting drinking from 
rivate liquor supplies aboard a com- 
.ercial airliner. 


The fines, compromise penalties of’ 


200 each, were the result of the pas- 
‘ngers’ unruly behavior aboard a New 
York to Montreal scheduled air line 
ilight on May 20. During the flight, 


Anti-Strikebreaking Bill 


The Louisiana Senate has passed an 
inti-strikebreaking Bill and placed the 
Bill on the desk of Governor James 
Davis for signature. 

The Bill will not prohibit an employ- 
er from hiring local replacements for 
those in struck plants, but will stop 
professional strikebreaking groups, 
firms, and corporations that are in 
business solely to procure labor through- 
out the U.S. and keep them on a stand- 
by basis to provoke strikes. 

Strong opposition to the Bill came 
from representatives of the Louisiana 
Daily Newspaper Publishers Assoc., the 
Natienal Association of Manufacturers 
and the Chamber of Commerce, as well 
1s individual representatives of south- 
‘rn Louisiana newspapers. 

The battle for the adoption of anti- 
trikebreaker bills is presently being 
vaged throughout the country. The 
move to prohibit the use of professional 
trikebreakers is an effort by labor 
sroups to insure that management lives 
ip to its obligation to “bargain in 
ood faith” and does not rely on strike- 
wreakers to precipitate work stoppages 
f legal labor groups. 

The AFL-CIO Executive Council is- 
ied a statement supporting anti-strike- 
wreaker legisaltion and has called upon 
ll affiliates of the American Federa- 
ion of Labor and Congress of Indus- 
rial Organizations to support this legis- 
ition in the various states and cities 
vhere it is introduced. 


30eing 720 to Begin Service 


The new Boeing intermediate-range 
20 is scheduled to be introduced into 
ervice by early fall of this year. 

Designed for non-stop service over 
utes ranging up to 2,000 miles, the 
20 will cruise in excess of 615 miles 
er hour. 

The 720 will carry 98 passengers— 
8 first class and 50 coach. 


uLy, 1960 


the drinking passengers refused to heed 
the captain’s request to behave proper- 
ly, ignored a request to fasten their 
seat belts, and subsequently turned the 
passenger cabin into a littered sham- 
bles. (A complete report on the inci- 
dent is contained in the June, 1960 


issue of THE AIR LINE PILOT.) 


The outcome of the case was closely 
monitored by many-interested circles 
because of the considerable legal con- 
troversy surrounding this rule, which, 
in effect, attempts to establish statu- 
tory control over private citizens by 
administrative edict rather than legis- 
lation. 





A WORD TO THE WISE... 


Are You Being Left Out... 


Of the best advertising medium to reach above-average in- 


come customers, who are constantly in the market for many 
BETTER products and services? 


ally good aviation market? 


active air line pilots. 





Why Be Grounded When 
You Can "Fly High"... 


As an advertiser in the ONLY publication reaching ALL air 
line pilots and many other important figures in the exception- 


Advertise In The Air Line Pilot... 


Reaching nearly 20,000 air-minded subscribers, 15,000 of them 


Rates And Information Upon Request From 


THE AIR LINE PILOT 
55th & CICERO AVENUE 
CHICAGO 38, ILLINOIS 
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Is This The Answer 
To Airport Congestion? 


Reprinted From The May 1960 Issue Of 


Business Commercial Aviation Magazine 


(Eprror’s Nore: The following story iw not nece ssarily the 
Association’s position on the solution to airport congestion, 
but rather is printed solely because of its thought provoking 
content. ) 


IRPORT ACCEPTANCE RATE—the number of 

landings and takeoffs per time—is likely to be the limit- 
ing factor in streamlining our entire ATC system. No mat- 
ter how fast aircraft can be moved en route, the limit on 
system capacity is the rate at which aircraft can pass through 
the takeoff and landing funnel. 


One way to up airport acceptance rates is to use parallel 
runways—one for landing and another for takeoff. Not all 
airports have the land for this setup. Even those that do may 
shrink from the cost of duplicating runway facilities. Where 
parallel runways are not practical, high-speed turnoffs are 
being tried. They are intended to get aircraft off the run- 
way quickly (at speeds of up to 60 mph). But this isn’t the 
real answer either. Turnoff speed has to be adjusted to run- 
way surface conditions—too much speed could lead to skid- 
ding and damaged landing gears, or even worse. 

The real answer may lie in a novel runway design de- 
veloped by veteran airline captain Jay E. Brandt (TWA 
and his partner John S. Woodard. As the firm of Brandt & 
Woodard, Arrowhead Rd., Wilton, Conn., they propose a 
200-ft.-wide deceleration strip on the exit side of the run- 
way (see Diagram). Landing aircraft would drift off the 
runway and onto this strip as soon after touchdown as pos- 
sible. Since the plane’s change of direction is gradual, drift- 
off can begin at much higher speeds (75-80 kt.) than could 
turn-offs onto high-speed taxiway exits. Once on the decele- 
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ration strip, an aircraft has time to slow down for a more 
normal exit speed before taking the nearest taxiway to the 
terminal ramp. 

The idea behind this design is to get landing aircraft ofl 
the active runway quickly and let them slow down on the 
adjacent deceleration strip. Once the runway is clear, it’s 
ready for another aircraft. 

$y cutting down the time for which a landing aircraft 
occupies the runway, this design would help increase the 
number of aircraft that can land on a runway in a given 
period. 

On a runway on which only landings are made, the first 
aircraft to touch down begins to drift off as soon as it slows 
to 75-80 kt. As soon as this plane is clear of the runway, a 
second plane can touch down. The second plane can begit 
its drift off as soon as the first plane taxis from the decelera- 
tion strip onto an exit taxiway. Brandt and Woodard esti 
mate that aircraft can land every 30 seconds with this tech 
nique. 

If the runway is being used for both arrivals and de 
partures, the drift-off technique still ups the acceptance 
rate. A departing aircraft can be cleared into position o1 
the runway as soon as a landing aircraft crosses the thresh 
old. Because the landing aircraft will automatically clear th: 
runway because of the deceleration strip and by the time th: 
departing aircraft accelerates to takeoff speed, the landin: 
aircraft will be completely off the deceleration strip. Thi 
produces a continuous movement of aircraft. When the land 
ing plane reaches the deceleration strip, the departing plan 
can take off. Since it takes 25 seconds to taxi into position 
this means no delay for departing aircraft. This is a majo 
improvement over existing intervals of three to four minutes 
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In order for the tower to easily space traffic for de- 
partures it is suggested that certain positions on downwind 
be spotted so that for landings only, the aircraft start his 
base leg at “A” position and start his base leg at “B” posi- 
tion which would bring him in about 20 seconds later, by 
extending his downwind this much farther. 

Light aircraft would get another bonus on takeoff 
hey’d be able to takeoff from the deceleration strip. This 
ill also result in no turbulence for light aircraft since they 
ill be positioned 200 feet to the right of the landing strip. 
Naturally, they'd have to wait until landing aircraft were 
n a taxiway or departing aircraft had cleared the main 
inway. ) 

Brandt & Woodard’s runway design lets airport operators 
et the highest possible acceptance rate with existing run- 
ay—and uses land that’s already available. Where dual 
inways are being used, deceleration strips will speed up 
affic on the landing-only runway. 

The drift-off runway concept is presently being evaluated 

the Air Line Pilots Association, the New York Port Au- 
iority, Allied Research Association, United Research, Inc., 
ie Airport Operation Council and by the Airborne Instru- 
ents Lab for the Federal Aviation Agency. 

Airline operations should benefit from the time saving. 
randt and Woodard figure their design will save jets three 
nutes each way (arriving and departing). For piston- 
owered airliners, the saving is three minutes on arrival and 
ven on departure. 

But what about the future? Will the Brandt-Woodard 
stem be capable of meeting the future needs of U. S. air- 
rts? According to studies made by the New York Port 
ithority, by 1975 the three New York airports will have to 
‘ capable of handling over 200 movements per hour during 
‘ak rush periods. 

The need for a more efficient runway system can be 
nply illustrated. Presently the three New York airports 
ive a capacity of only 150 aircraft per hour. With the in- 
illation of drift-off runways, this capacity could be in- 
eased to 225 per hour. This estimate, according to Capt. 
randt, is based on only 50 per cent of the drift-off run- 
ays Capacity. 
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| Existing Pavement 


Pavement Added for Deceleration Strip 





Existing Taxiway Included in 
Deceleration Strip 





ee eee Flush Lights on Runway Center Line and 
Side of Deceleration Strip 


Ae Touchdown and Path of Light Aircraft 
Boummni> Touchdown and Path of Heavy Twins 
Touchdown and Path of 


. canis Large Multiengine Transports 
D1 Large Aircraft Ready for Takeoff 
D2 Small Aircraft Ready for Takeoff 











Application of drift-off principle to La Guardia’s run- 
way 13-31. Touchdown point, roll, drift-off path, decelera- 
tion path and taxi exit are shown for three classes of air- 
craft—light, medium and heavy. As soon after touchdown 
as plane reaches 75-80 knot speed, it begins gradual drift off, 
picks up flush lights in deceleration strip, follows them while 
slowing down to safe exit taxi speed (15-20 knots mini- 
mum). By using strip for deceleration, runway is cleared for 
use by succeeding arrivals or departures. Single engine and 
light twins can take off from deceleration strip, further 
speeding up movement of mixed arriving and departing traf- 
fic. To avoid confusion, deceleration strip and its lights 
would be a different color from the runway pavement and 
lights. 
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Stewardess Refutes Accusations Contained in Letter to Columnist 


It has been said that denials never catch 
up with accusations, but in the sincere be- 
lief that you want to hear both sides of a 
controversy, I would like to refute the letter 
you published from an airline hostess. 

I, too, am an airline stewardess, and I 
rather suspect for a few more years than 
the “pilots are wolves and drunks” com- 
plainant. I am just as proud of my profes- 
sion as she seems to be ashamed of it. And 
let me say as flatly, bluntly and positively 
as I can that she has libeled a group of the 
finest professional men in the world. 

Certainly there are pilots who make 
predatory passes at stewardesses. There also 
are lawyers, doctors, government officials, 
newspapermen, grocery clerks, insurance 
salesmen, congressmen, hotel managers, bus 
drivers, automobile dealers, mechanics and 
men of a few other professions who make 
predatory passes at girls who work for or 
with them. Pilots have no monopoly on wolf 
tendencies; what I deeply resent is this one 
girl’s attempt to toss mud at all 17,000 air- 
line pilots in the U. S. What P. Y. appar- 
ently doesn’t realize, is that whether work 
association precipitates contact with the 
butcher, baker or candlestick maker, a lady 
is treated as such. 

Even more serious is her charge that 
pilots constantly violate the 24-hour drink- 
ing rule. This is a malicious, harmful, and 
irresponsible accusation. Pilots are not 
angels, prohibitionists nor paragons of vir- 
tue, but if there is one thing I have learned 
to appreciate in my years as a stewardess 
it is the unwavering, rigid respect for safety 
that the pilots display. I have no doubt that 
of the 17,000 pilots flying approximately 
7,000 flights every 24 hours, there occasion- 
ally will be one who has a drink less than 
24 hours preceding trip time. I do not con- 
done this; I merely point out that such in- 
stances are so rare as to constitute virtual 
non-existence of such violations, 

As a matter of record, may I point out 
that it was not a governmental body, but the 
men who make up the Air Line Pilots Asso- 
ciation who initially imposed upon them- 
selves the “no drink twenty-four prior to 
trip departure.” If P. Y. were interested 
enough io be concerned about the problem 
she professes she need only have contacted 
the local pilot chairman at her home domi- 
cile and he would have handled, without 
fanfare and adverse publicity, through the 
ALPA Professional Standards Committee 
any factual problem she may have encoun- 
tered. 

I wish you could realize the immense 
harm that her letter has done. Your syndi- 
cated column has wide circulation and het 
charges have already spread over the indus- 
try. Even if her account was accurate, and 
I doubt if she has told the whole story, at 
best she has taken an isolated ‘instance and 
applied the tar brush. She has implied not 
only immorality on the part of the pilots, but 
a complete disdain for safety. Both implica- 
tions are hopelessly far from the truth. Her 
charges have brought embarrassment to the 
profession she and I share; her charges have 
brought embarrassment not only to the de- 
vout men who man our aircraft, but their 
families as well; her charges have also 
brought embarrassment to the industry of 
whom most of us are so justifiably proud. 
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larrow Gauge 


(Continued from Page 10) 
ndings could be safely accomplished 
weather conditions down to zero ceil- 
g and 800-foot runway visual range 
he distance a high intensity light can 
» observed on full brightness. These 


ra 


conditions are often reported as zero- 
zero. ) 

An additional requirement was real- 
ized when aircraft were becoming lost 
on the runway after accomplishing a 
safe approach and touchdown. As the 
Narrow Gauge lighting was left behind 
at the 3,000-foot point, high perform- 





ILLINOIS MID-CONTINENT 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Announces It's New 


"Executive Estate Builders" 
A modified plan offering very outlay 


coverage to pre ee men aad executives. 


A. T. SALVESEN AGENCY 
CHICAGO 38s 


4848 W. 63rd Street e 
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FITZGERALD'S” FLIGHT RECORD 





POCKET SIZE 
3%” Wide X 5%” Long X 4” Thick 
Fits Into Your Shirt Pocket 
_ 
Designed By An Air Line 
Captain 
+ 
Meets all the requirements for 
logging pilot flight time as re- 
x quired by Civil Air Regulations. 
2 . 


GENUINE FABRICATED BLACK LEATHER COVER WITH “FLIGHT 
RECORD” STAMPED ON FRONT IN GOLD CONTAINS: 


1. Removable Flight Record Book for complete flight time records, ex- 
penses, etc. (Fill up one Flight Record Book, remove it from cover, file 
it away and slide another Flight Record Book Refill into the cover.) 

2. Removable Flight Note Book for mileages, courses, etc. (Remove it 

from cover ond slide another Flight Note Book Refill inte the cover 

any time you want to.) 

Removable Flight Memo Calendar to mark days off, trips, etc. for one 

full year. (Remove it from cover ond slide a new Flight Memo Calen- 

dar into the cover every yeor. New colendors will be available every 
yeor.) 





re) 


DESIGNED TO BE STARTED ANYTIME — ORDER YOURS TOOAT! 
. Complete For Only 
$100 


We Poy All Postoge — Satistoction Guorenteed or Money Back. 





ght File (ideal for filing Flight Record Book Refills) 
ght Record Book Refill 

ght Note Book Refills 

ght Memo Calendars (Mention Yeor Desired) 


FITZGERALD — AlDs 
DEPT 


615 coutuvene ORIVE 
WHEATON, ILLINOIS 


$s) 
for $1 
for $1 
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ATTENTION! 
AIRLINE PILOTS AND FAMILIES: 


Free round trip Bonanza transportation from 
Minneapolis, Fargo and Duluth for the months 
of May and June. Minimum two adults for one 
week. Enjoy excellent walleye fishing and golf 
on our own course plus deluxe accommodations. 
Write for folder. 


Otis Lodge, Grand Rapids, Minn. 
Tel. FA 6-3511 
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— PILOTS — 
WELCOME TO CHICAGO 
LET US HELP YOU FIND A HOME 
18 Offices in Chicago and Suburbs 

Call Frank A. Llewellyn 
BAIRD & WARNER 
Real Estate — Since 1855 
Glen Ellyn 1855 © COlumbus 1-1686 











READ "SOARING" MAGAZINE 
Published Monthly 
Covers all aspects of motoriess flight. Send 25c¢ 
postage for sample copy plus new illustrated book- 
let, “Soaring in America’', and information on 


soaring clubs, schools, sailplanes, kits, SSA mem- 
bership, etc.! 


SOARING SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
Box 66071-E Los Angeles 66, California 








| HAVE YOU PLANNED YOUR ESTATE? 
| Co-ordinated ALL Your Assets? 


| ‘The facilities of our office and of the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 
are available to help you leave a Planned Estate. 


SERVING AIR LINE PILOTS SINCE 1937 


Have a Current Will? 





‘\ SCHIPPLOCK Gp SALES ENS 





ESTATE PLANNING & GENERAL INSURANCE 
CHICAGO MIDWAY AIRPORT 


POrtsmouth 7-6838 


4848 W. 63rd St., Chicago 38, Ill. 
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ance aircraft were still rolling in excess 
of 120 knots and had no directional 
reference. The answer was provided 
with the installation of 3,800 feet of 
flush center-line lights, starting 200 feet 
past the end of the Narrow Gauge light 
complex. This system, installed during 
the final weeks of the evaluation, 
proved operationally suitable and in- 
troduced a new concept in airfield 
lighting by using a high frequency of 
low intensity lights. 

That, then, is IVALA as tested at 
Dow AFB, Maine. It is most important 
that you, as a pilot, become familiar 
with the system as soon as possible for 
the following reasons: 

@ Installation of the complete, in- 
tegrated system is already underway at 
several civil and military bases. 

@ Visual aid to all-weather aircraft 
recovery is desired by pilots. 

@ All aviation agencies accept 
IVALA as a major step forward in 
aviation progress. 

@ Learning the system is a prereq- 
uisite of optimum system use. 

@ Approach lighting, Configuration 
A with strobes, has been installed at 
37 U. S. bases already, with more to 
come. 

Specific Recommendations extracted 
from the test report include: 

@ Lower instrument minimums 
where IVALA is installed. 

@ Lower alternate minimums where 
IVALA is installed. 

@ Permit low approaches to mini- 
mum altitude, regardless of visibility, 
when the completely integrated system 
is available, and down to reported zero 
and %-mile visibility with Configura- 
tion A alone. 

@ Procure visual aid simulator at- 
tachments and require system familiari- 
zation for all Air Force pilots. 

® Include IVALA in all future air- 
field construction in poor weather areas. 

An Air Force film report entitled 
“Operation Zero Zero” has recently 
been released on tests conducted at 
Dow, and includes photographic runs 
taken under visibility conditions of 
Yg-mile. This film is another part of 
the educational program for AF pilots 
so they can do their part in preventing 
the type accident described earlier in 
this article. There will be no “paralysis 
by analysis” in time consuming studies 
of the report—the system tests were 
conclusive and positive action has been 
taken to make your job safer. 

Don’t close your eyes to the visual 
aid that can insure you a safe recovery 
under all visibility conditions! I believe, 
because “I’ve seen the light.” 
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"I'm Surprised To See You At The Controls, Captain. 
id You Were Too Old To Fly." 


$25,000.00 


(CASH, TAX FREE) 


Airline Pilot Occupational 
Disability Insurance * 
Non-Cancellable To Age 60 


This insurance will pay a pilot $25,000 cash, tax free, if he is permanently 
prevented from flying for his airline for physical reasons. 

ELIGIBILITY: 

* If you have been employed less than 2 years you are eligible to join without 
a physical examination. 

* If you have been employed more than 2 years, you may join by taking our 
physical examination your company medical department or FAA examiner. 

* Remember, if you decided not to join when first eligible, you must apply 
before age 36. 

An additional $25,000 coverage is available to supplement the policy above. 
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